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Keeping count 
of calls handled 
daily means keep- 
ing informed on 
traffic tendencies 
—keeping ahead 
of service require- 
ments. 


Counters—attached to the 
key boards—enable you to 
take periodic counts, give 
you data for forehanded 
—s ‘ement and show 
ae e volume handled 
y A... operator. 


Send for booklet 
Veeder Mig. Co., 11 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 


EVERSTICK 
ANCHORS 
lead the 


world 
in anchor sales. 
- WHY? 


EVERSTICK 

Anchor Ce. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
U.S.A. 





PEIRCE 
HAMMER DRILLS 


enable you to drill holes in masonry 
rapidly, accurately and economic- 
ally. Does the work in one quarter 
of the time required by any other 
method. Just the thing to use when 
installing expansion bolts — espe- 
cially Peirce Expansion Bolts. 


Ask Your Jobber 


HUBBARD & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Hardware makes the Line— 
Hubbard makes the Hardware. 


Telephone Cables 
ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 
Hard Drawn Copper 
Ee ~&® Telephone Wire 
l See) Galvanized Iron 
&, oon a P 
emens-Martin an 
e High Strength 
Strands 
AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 
PHILLIPSDALE, R. |. 
CHICAGO—112 W. 
CINCIN 


Breadway 
STON—176 Federal st 


The Calculagraph 
The Elapsed Time Recorder 


An absolutely accurate machine for re- 
cording the exact time of toll messages. 
Twenty-six years of continuous use has 
successfully tested its accuracy and me- 
chanical perfection and established it as 
standard equipment on the long-distance 
toll boards of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 

Dept, 16 will give full and interest- 
ing information 


The Calculagraph Company 
30 Church Street New York City 








No. 2528 
Patented June 27-"16 
The DUALCLIP is extremely handy because of its 
adaptability to different uses. 


The hardened steel pin is removable and when re- 
laced holds rigidly. With the pin attached, the 
UALCLIP is used for testing on insulated wires. 

Remove the pin and you have an ideal clip for use 

around binding posts, spark plugs, etc. 

Order from your supply house 
Booklet on request 


RSorTHE BEST ONL 


RANKEL 


CONNECTOR CO.INC.NLY. 





TALCULAGRAPH 


SS THE ELAPSED TIME PARE AE 


Use the FRANKEL DUALCLIP 
with or without the pin 


: SINGLE CopiEs, 10 CENTS 
YEARLY, U. S. A., $38; CANADA, $4 
ALL OTHER COUNTRIES, $5 


American Steel & Wire Co.'s 


W&M 
Taps 
e —“_* 
Strand —sres: wins 
Pole Steps 


Desori ptive literature—free 


American Steel & Wire 
New York Company 


CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 


228 Breedwey. Hew Vert 
1844 Semeit Street, Telede, Odie 
Clalte Bulldieg. See Frenctess 


Out pulls the Deadman 


FAULTLESS 


POLE GUY 


ANCHORS 


FAULTLESS 
ANCHOR & 
MFG.CO. 


Write for litera- 
ture and prices. 


Centerbarg, Obie 
> 


THE 
<THIMPULEYE> 
SAVES TIME 


The Size is on 
the Eyes of 


MATTHEWS 
SCRULIX ANCHORS 
No chance of using 


wrong size without 
te detection 


. N. MATTHEWS & BRO., Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















The Most Dependable and 
Economical Way to Do 
our ‘Ringing 


is with the 


LEICH Frequency Converter 


Ring all your telephones at a cost of 30 to 75 cents per month. 


Free From All Patent Infringements 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 
‘““7-A Frequency 


Converter’’ GEN OA, ILLINOIS 





DISTRIBUTORS 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC S PPLY CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CoO. Spokane, Wash. 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CO. Cincinnati, Ohio B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 

















All Prices on Victor Batteries Revised June 10th, 1921 





DRY CELL 
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THE CARBON PRODUCTS C2 





Are You a Tinker? 


SPECIAL LOCK NUT BINDING POSTS—NO EXTRA CHARGE Not the kind chat Yesterday craveled the 
countryside, lustily beating a kettle; but a 


66 V 99 Telephone Tinker, continually fiddling and 
IC I OR fussing to keep a poor ringing equipment alive ? 


If you are, you know the worry of dead batter- 


ies, poor contacts, and complaining subscribers; 
TELEPHONE BATTERIES and would be glad of the contentment the 
HOLTZER-CABOT MAGNETO RINGING MO- 


TOR-GENERATOR gives. 
“SERVICE AT LESS COST” “aan 
Every One a Guaranteed Battery alg A Bical on Hwee 
Ringing current always the same strength, 





The CARBON PRODUCTS COMPANY Subscribers always satisfied. 
Manufacturers of THE HOLTZE’ - 
Dry Batteries and Carbon Products Boston _ Nariel cmmibeiig wed: 
LANCASTER, OHIO Detrone Minneapolis. St. Louis” 
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“Making Illinois political demagogues 


the Safest Spot on 
Earth in which to 


, 


Invest Money” will be the main theme 
of a state-wide conference to be keld by 
the Illinois Chamber of 
Rockford July 15. 


the Chamber of Commerce to advance 


Commerce at 
In co-operation with 
this movement will be the Investment 
Bankers’ Association, the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Society, the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change, the Illinois Bankers’ Association 
and many other commercial organizations 
throughout the state. 

It is gratifying to note that some or- 
ganized effort is to be made for the pro- 
tection of investors, but it is also alarm- 
ing to deduce from this fact that present 
conditions are so threatening that busi- 
ness associations find it necessary to form 
a line of defense to safeguard legitimat: 
investments. Business men may well hope 
that a permanent campaign will be car- 
ried on to reassure investors and that it 
will be successful. 

*x* * * * 

Anybody acquainted with the Illinois 
situation—and the same holds good for too 
many other states—knows that the surest 


“ 


way to make the state “a safe spot in 
which to invest money” is to remove the 
political blight which has so seriously 
injured all kinds of enterprise—especially 
public utilities. 

‘the 


associations and 


If the Chamber of Commerce, 
bankers, the farmers’ 
business men generally sincerely intend 
to make Illinois safe ground for in- 


vestors, the first thing they will do is 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


to dethrone the political demagogues who 
have run riot in their unfair and reck- 
less attacks upon the corporations which 
furnish street car, telephone, gas and 
electric service to the people. 

So long as the Chicago city hall and its 
down-state allies are unopposed in their 
hounding of utility companies for vote- 
making purposes, Illinois will continue to 
be regarded as uncertain territory in 
which to invest money in public service 
enterprises. 

* k ke * 
In order to caich votes, the politicians 


attack the utility companies and call 
their managers and stockholders “trac- 
tion barons” and “gas magnates” and try 
to convince the public it is being “robbed” 
by the rates of the public service cor- 
porations. It is all old, stale propaganda, 
and when the newspapers defend the utili- 
ties the political bosses say the defense 
comes fro:w. “the trust press.” 

There are about 400,000 citizens of Illi- 
nois who own stock in telephone, gas, 
electric and street railway companies. 
They are voters themselves and without 
doubt influence other votes. They are not 
disturbed at being called “magnates,” or 
even “robbers,” by political wind-jammers, 
because they know such talk is silly, but 
they do not like to have their legitimate 
investments jeopardized by official attacks 
from men trying to curry favor with an 
unthinking public. Acting unitedly, these 


400,000 stockholders could make all the 


take to the woods. 
And that is where 
they belong, and where they are headed 
for, if recent events mean anything. 
es. = 8 

“The Japanese are a wonderful little 
people” has been repeated so often that 
funny column conductors in the big 
dailies have assigned it a special jar in 
the newspaper cannery. Julian Street is 
publishing a series of articles in McClure’s 
describing his travels in Japan and his 
remarks on the telephone service there 
will be of interest to American telephone 
men. 

According to Street, there is nothing 
wonderful about the way the Japanese 
government runs its telephone system. 
their telephones 


“IT began to suspect 


when I saw the old full-bosomed wall 
instruments they use, with bell-cranks to 
be rung; but little did I then guess the 
full measure of their telephonic back- 
wardness,” says ke. 

“It is like opera bouffe. Though the 
demand for new telephones far exceeds 
the supply, the government makes no ap- 
preciable effort to remedy the situation. 
Every year an absurdly small number of 
lines is added to the existing system. 
These are assigned by lot among those 
Thus, if a 


man be lucky in the draw, he may get a 


who have applied for them. 


telephone within two or three years. But 
I know one gentleman in Tokyo who was 
not lucky in the draw. 

At the ripe age of 67, he applied to the 
government for an additional office tele- 
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phone. The instrument was _ installed 
shortly after he had celebrated his 80th 
birthday! 

If one be in a hurry to have a telephone 


Long may he live to use it! 


put in, one does not apply to the authori- 
ties, but attacks the problem in a manner 
more direct—either through a telephone 
broker or through advertising. Thus one 
can get in contact with a person wishing 
to sell an installation and a number. The 
number must, however, be in the exchange 
serving the district in which the telephone 
is to be placed. 

Though this is a very expensive method, 
it is the one usually employed in Tokyo 
and other large cities. A telephone for 
the business district of the capital may 
cost as much as $1,200, but in a residence 
district it will be considerably cheaper— 
$500 or less. 

A curious detai! of the business is that 
léw numbers bring the highest price in the 
open market. This, I was informed, is 
because green operators, in process of 
being broken-in, sit at that end of the cen- 
tral switchboard at which the high num- 
bers invariably occur, thus guaranteeing 
the owners of high numbers a grade of 
service calculated to drive them to the 
madhouse. 

** * *® 

“It must not be imagined that the Japa- 
nese are content with their telephone serv- 
ice—they are not. For some time prior 
to my arrival in Japan the press had been 
demanding a retorm, and at last it was 
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announced chat iction was about to be 
taken to improve matters. 

But all that tappened was this: In- 
stead of increasing the service, the gov- 
ernment functionaries started a campaign 
to discourage the use of telephones. Up 
to that time, unlimited service had been 
given. Now, however, a flat charge of 
two sen per call was announced, the the- 
ory being that many persons would think 
twice before spending two sen on an idle 
telephonic conversation. 

After watching the new plan in opera- 
tion for a few days, the telephone authori- 
ties jubilantly announced that it was a 
great success—the number of calls had 
appreciably diminished.” 

ees 8 

Restricting the service is a_ typical 
method government operation of utili- 
ties often uses to improve conditions. It 
will be remembered that when the United 
States government was running the rail- 
roads, Mr. McAdoo urged the people to 
limit their use of the lines as much as 
possible. 

Carried to its logical conclusion, the 
Japanese sovernment policy would regard 
the situation as ideal if there were no cali 
for telephone service at all. If restricted 
telephone service improved conditions so 
much, the total elimination of service 
would make things perfect. 

What Janan needs is some live Ameri- 
Maybe 
some time she will see the wisdom of 


can telephene mcn on the job. 


Vol. 81. No. 2. 


spending less money for warships and 
armies and more for the development of 
modern necessities like the telephone. 

* * x * 

A man stepped up to the window of 
the postoffice in a small town west of the 
Mississippi and asked where he could pay 
the interest he thought was due on his 
Liberty bond. He had purchased the 
bond some time ago and was under the 
impression that he had to pay interest on 
money he had loaned tne government. 

That shows kow little some persons 
know abovt transactions in which they 
engage, and probably accounts for the 
fact that the 
holding more than $87,000,000 unclaime4 
Liberty bonds 
bond-holders have not presented the cou- 


Treasury Department is 


interest on because the 
pons or have not known about how to 
collect the money due. 

Everybody should learn all they can 
about the matters that touch their lives. 
The articles by Mr. Gaines on traffic sub- 
jects just begun in TELEPHONY will be of 
great value to all telephone workers who 
read them thoughtfully and with a view 
to applying the information to their tele- 
phone work. 

Many managers have subscribed for 
additional copies so their employes can 
have the advantage of keeping a file of 
the whole series. The way to get ahead 
in this age is to learn all you can about 
the business in hand. The successful man 
is he wko reads his trade paper regularly. 


Why Enter Truck Horse ina Race? 


Individual Efficiency Dependent Upon a Number of Factors, the Greatest of 
Which Is Fitness for the Job—Heredity, Chance or Choice Responsible for 
the Present Occupation of Most of Us—It’s Hit or Miss Selection at Best 


If you went to a horse race, and among 
the fleet, speedy animals entered, you saw 
a big, heavy, draft horse, whose every 
movement showed strength and power in- 
stead of speed and endurance, you would 
wonder what manner of fool the owner 
must be to enter such a horse in a race. 
And if you learned that the owner had 
not only entered this horse, but, in addi- 
tion, had bet his entire fortune on him, 
you would probably call up the nearest 
asylum and ask if there was a reward for 
an escaped lunatic. 

A truck horse is all right in his place— 
but his place is not on the race track. He 
can probably pull a heavier load up a 
steeper grade, and do it with less fatigue 


By J. C. Paxton 


than any other horse, but he cannot trot a 
mile in two minutes, or jump a five-bar 
gate, or canter gracefully down the street 
with a fair damsel on his back. He is a 
great success in the right place—and a 
great failure everywhere else. 

Many of us are spending our entire 
lives trying to do something for which we 
are less fitted by Nature than a truck 
horse is to run a race. In every occupa- 
tion in life there are countless men and 
women working at tasks that are distaste- 
ful to them, neglecting their work to 
dream of other things, exhausting their 
energy by doing things they were never in- 
tended to do, fighting a losing battle 
against the world because they are also 


fighting against their own natures as well. 

We have no way of knowing just how 
many of us are misfits in our particular 
line. Some authorities on this subject say 
that three out of every four men above 30 
are working at tasks they are not fitted 
for and at which they can never be suc- 
cessful. Other authorities give a smaller 
number. The percentage does not matter. 
What does matter is the indisputable fact 
that many of us are in the wrong place, 
and that we will always be crippled until 
we get into the right place. 

A man out of his proper place is like a 
fish out of water. He flounders around 
helplessly, spending a great deal of energy, 
causing a great commotion, but getting no- 
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where. Put the fish back in the water 
again, and its mighty fins are no longer 
useless, but cut the water with powerful 
strokes as it darts along, master of the 
seven seas, unsurpassed in its realm. A 
man is like a boat on a river. He runs 
against obstacles on every side but one— 
on that side he sweeps on over a deepen- 
ing channel into a boundless sea. 

All of us are in our present occupations 
through one or more of three factors— 
heredity, chance, or choice. We either 
went into our business because our fathers 
were in it, we stumbled into it because it 
was the first thing handy, or we delib- 
erately picked it out for ourselves, as we 
would pick out a wife or a new necktie— 
and sometimes with as startling results. 

It is this hit or miss policy on the part 
of the worker—of taking the first job 
open—and on the part of the employer— 
of taking the first human being handy— 
that has gotten us so mixed up. 

The usual procedure is something like 
this: When Bill Smith finds that he has 
to get out and earn his daily bread, he first 
asks his friends where he can get a job. 
They tell him that Jones & Co. need men, 
but the hours are long; that the Wilson 
Mfg. Co. has an opening but the pay is 
small; and that the only decent thing for 
a young man of his ability is to get a job 
in some store uptown. 

Before Bill gets a job, he hears that the 
telephone company needs a man. He goes 
up and interviews the superintendent, but 
when he learns that he will have to climb 
poles and string wire, he gets cold feet 
and goes away. Finally he lands a “gen- 
teel” job in a department store, and the 
man who might have been the greatest 
electrical engineer in the country, spends 
his days measuring ribbon and lace and 
cursing his luck because he never had a 
chance. 

Suppose some day a strange animal 
came into our office and said to us: “I 
don’t know just what kind of an animal 
I am, or what I can do, but I am sure I 
can do something useful, if you'll only 
give me a job.” 

Would we look it over and say: “All 
right, we’ll put you in our dairy; and if 
you can’t give milk, we’ll send you to the 
farm; and if you can’t plow, we'll take 
you home and see if you'll make a watch 
dog?” Would it seem a bit unusual? 

I do not believe the telephone business 
has any more misfits than any other line, 
probably not so many. In it, however, 
there are literally hundreds of different 
jobs, each requiring slightly different 
training and qualifications from all the 
others. And in every telephone company 
there are men and women working at 
some one of these jobs who are not fitted 
for it, and who would succeed better at 
some other job. 

We have bookkeepers who would make 
better operators, poor operators who 
would make good cashiers, linemen who 
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should be managers, stenographers who 
should be chief operators, managers who 
should be climbing poles, executives who 
should be in the ranks, and men in the 
ranks who should be at the top. Our 








This has been written as the first of 
several articles on the subject of de- 
veloping efficiency. Certainly no man 
can make much progress along the line 
of developing his efficiency as long as 
he is working on the wrong track, and 
is out of his proper place in the world. 
The remaining articles will attempt to 
show the lines along which a man must 
proceed in developing himself and en- 
larging his job. 








business will be most successful, and we 
as individuals successful, 
when each one of us is in that place where 
our natural ability and training is most 
called into play. 


will be most 


I hope no telephone employe will let 
what is written here make him dissatis- 
fied with the job he now holds—that is, 
not unless he is a clear misfit; in that 
case I hope it does jar him into thinking 
seriously. 

Any honest job has a great deal of 
and trouble 
nected with it, 


worry and hard work con- 
and we can’t get away 


from these things simply by swapping to 

















J. ©. Paxton, Who is Assistant General 
Manager of the Associated Telephone 
Cos., Sherman, Texas, Believes in 
and Practices Individual Efficiency. 
another job. When our job-seems hard- 
est to us, then is when we want to tighten 
our belt and go after it a little harder 
ourselves. This article is written for the 
large number of men and women who are 
working at jobs for which they are clearly 
unfitted, and who should be thinking of 
making a change. 
If, after doing our best, we are still the 
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slowest operator on the force, we are in 
the wrong place. If we can’t handle the 
public without getting upset, we have no 
business as a cashier. If our books are 
out of balance each month, we have no 
business as a bookkeeper. If we are han- 
dier with figures than with our fingers, 
we have no business as a lineman. If sit- 
ting at a desk bores us, we ought not to 
be a commercial worker. If responsibility 
worries us, we ought not to be an ex- 
ecutive. 

On a recent trip through the country, I 
made note of some of the misfits I saw. 
The first was a railway conductor who 
tceok five minutes in figuring my fare to 
the next town, and then made an error of 
nine cents. The second was a waiter who 
got my order mixed up, failed to fill my 
glass of water, and by his poor service 
lost the tip I had intended giving him. 
The third was a jitney driver who ran 
out of gasoline a mile from town. 


The fourth was a wire chief who sat 
in a window looking out on the street 
while a high-priced installer did some 


The fifth was a 
salesman who lost a valuable order by 


work on his switchboard. 


rushing into a man’s private office unan- 
The sixth—if want 
more examples—look around you. 


nounced. you any 
I believe that every normal man is en- 
Nature faculties 
which will enable him to make a reason- 
work, but 
in all 


dewed by with certain 


able success at line of 
that no man 
work. We cannot all be opera singers, or 
prize fighters, or jockeys, or “human flies,” 


and neither can all of us 


some 


can succeed lines of 


make a great 
success at any one particular occupation. 
What we can do is to give a little intelli- 
gent thought to ourselves and try to find 
out what we are really best fitted to do. 
Differences physical, mental, and personal 
fit or unfit us for particular lines of work. 

People differ not only in size, strength 
and weight, but in other physical charac- 
teristics as well. The man of large build 
and athletic tastes is rarely contented or 
successful as an indoor worker. The fat, 
-asy-going man will not succeed as well 
ov a job that requires energy and push as 
on one that requires only steady, careful 
work. 

Men are usually classed as “thinkers” 
or “workers.” The “thinker” would rath- 
er use his head than his hands, and will 
work cheerfully long hours at some kind 
of office work, while he would pine away 
or. a manual job. The “worker” would 
rather be doing some kind of physical 
work than to be tied down to a desk. 

Education does not change these 
classes; it only affects the degree of the 
work. From the lowest clerk or book- 
keeper to the highest-paid writer or ac- 
countant in the country, men who are 
“thinkers” would rather be doing this kind 
of work than any other kind. From the 
humblest ditch-digger to the greatest elec- 
trical engineer, men who are “workers” 
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would much rather be working at some- 
thing material than simply using their 
heads alone. 

There are many different types of men 
mentally. There is the quick, impulsive, 
energetic type of man, well suited to make 
quick decisions, to handle work rapidly, 
and to run things in a practical way. The 
“hard-headed” of this 
type. There is the slow, dreamy, smooth- 
running type of man, not suited so well 
for the strenuous work of the first type, 
but better at planning, originating ideas, 
and as a balanced executive. 


business man is 


There is the type of man who is neither 
a great thinker nor worker but excels in 
dealing with other people and handling 
them well. This is the type that makes 
bankers, judges and politicians. There are 
men who delight in handling detail work 
but are not fitted to grasp larger problems, 
and there are men who are good in other 
things but are worthless in handling detail 
matters. 

Not only are men different physically 
and mentally, but in their dispositions and 
temperaments-as_ well. are 


Some men 
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timid and reserved, working best at a quiet 
job where they do not have to meet the 
public. Other men are not happy unless 
they are constantly meeting and mixing 
with people. There are men who like to 
work long and thoroughly on one thing 
until they mastered it; there are 
those who prefer to handle many different 
things. 

Each type of individual is good in his 
place, and there is a place for each type. 
It takes people of every kind to make up 
the world and run its business. We were 
given our physical and mental character- 
istics and our tastes to enable us to do 
some one kind of work better than any 


have 


other kind, and if we will only watch our 
sign posts carefully, they will point un- 
erringly toward our proper destiny. We 
can take it as a general rule that wherever 
a man’s natural qualities point him and 
where his tastes incline, that there is the 
proper place for him. 

These various types are general. We 
will often find men who properly belong 
in one class, doing the work of another 
class, and making a success of it. But 
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we will usually find that their results are 
secured largely by energy and hard work, 
and we can believe that they would have 
been a still greater success in their proper 
place. 

No man can be happy in his home if he 
has not chosen the wife he loves, nor 
can he be happy in his work if he is not 
really interested in it. Interest in an oc- 
cupation is the only thing that will carry 
one through the troubles and disappoint- 
ments that surround it. Without this in- 
terest we are forcing ourselves to do some 
kind of work that our better self rebels 
against. 

Without it we are as a man wandering 
in the mountains without a guide, where 
the path is full of rocks and thorns, and 
the shadows lengthen as the sun sinks out 
of sight, and the stout heart begins to 
fail, and after wandering long and wear- 
ily, he finds at last that he is back where 
he started from. But, when once he gets 
into the right path, the clear sky opens 
above his head, and the path is smooth and 
straight, and it leads him out of the 
shadows up on the mountain heights. 


“Boosting Up the Operator's Service 


Speed and Efficiency Contest for Local Operators Develops Deeper Interest 
in Every-Day Work and Helps Teamwork—Executives Get Pointers on 
Weak Spots—Fort Dodge’s Contest and Its Effect on Operating Efficiency 


By Miss Margaret Grace 


Chief Operator, Fort Dodge Telephone Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa 


The quotation, “Eternal Vigilance is 
the Price of Success,” could never apply 
to any line of work with more true mean- 
ing than to telephone operating is my firm 
conviction. So in order to stimulate the 
interest and speed up the individual op- 
erator’s work, we decided the first of May, 
taking our incentive from the article in 
TELEPHONY written by the traffic chief of 
the Canton exchange of the Ohio State 
Telephone Co., regarding the contest in 
that office in March, to have a contest in 
our office. 

Of course, we deviated from their exact 
plan. Wehave 
only the one ex- 


30 operators, not including supervisors or 
executives, there were 18 voluntary en- 
tries. One girl remarked to a supervisor 
in the rest-room one day during the con- 
test that “the girls ought to be ashamed 
of themselves to think the company had 
to offer prizes to get them to do the work 
they should do every day.” 


humdrum every-day work to the indi- 
vidual operator, has stimulated her inter- 
est to.do her daily task better, and also 
has helped the teamwork in our office 

which is so essential to good service. 
The contest started Wednesday, May 
11, but owing to a very severe storm on 
the 27th of May, 





However, an operator could not 
keep up the record that the win- 
ners made for actual every-day 
eight-hours-a-day work and en- 
dure it. But we feel the contest 
has added a deeper interest in the 





change and no 
trunking is neces- 
Sary; also our 
Kellogg board is 
equipped with a 
number of fea- 
tures some of 
which are: Ma- 
chine ringing, 
keyless _ listening, 
secret service, 
and a dark key 
shelf. 

The girls showed 
a keen interest 
from the start. 
Out of a force of 

















which disabled six 
of our cables, we 
were compelled to 
postpone it until 
June 3, and so it 
did not end until 
Saturday, June 11. 
The positions on 
each side of the 
contestant were 
vacated and a su- 
pervisor was 
plugged in with 
her—checking her 
errors, quietly an- 


nouncing to her 
the error she made 
at the time she 
marked her. We 


had a double check 
on the errors, as 
the local chief 
seated at her desk 








These High School Girls Took the Prizes in the Speed and Efficiency Contest—Minnie 
and Anna Etzel Took First and Second Places and Margaret Harrington Third. 


and connected in 
on the operator’s 
position, also 
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checked the errors and took the peg count 
of the calls registered. 

We planned and judged our contest 
principally on speed in order to “prove in” 
our method of arranging the operators’ 
schedule, which in our office is planned 
for each operator to answer an average 
of 240 calls per hour. The contest plain- 
ly shows that from 383 to 550 perfect 
calls (dependent on the experience and 
ability of the operator) can be handled 
during a test hour. This would seem to 
indicate that an average of 240 calls per 
hour is small rather than a large number 
t» expect from a well-trained operating 
force. This fact alone is a point well 
worth our while to know. A total of 
7,537 calls were covered by the contest 
and a total of 261 errors checked—mak- 
ing an average percentage of 3.5. 

The first prize of $5 was won by Miss 
Minnie Etzel who answered a total of 
565 calls with a total of 15 errors, giving 
her a net of 550 calls for the hour, or if 
graded on percentage basis she would 
have been 97.4 percent perfect. The sec- 
ond prize of $3 went to Miss Anna Etzel 
who answered a total of 551 calls with 25 
etrors, giving her 526 net or 97.1 percent 
perfect for the hour. The third prize of 
$2 was carried off by Miss Margaret Har- 
rington who answered a total of 520 
calls with 36 errors, giving her 484 net or 
93.1 percent perfect for the hour. 

A very interesting feature of the con- 
test is that the three winners are all high 
school girls—the first two are sisters— 
working in the telephone office evenings, 
Saturdays and Sundays, and through the 
summer months as regular operators. 

Miss Minnie Etzel is a junior in the 
Fort Dodge High School and has been an 
ever-faithful and loyal employe in our of- 
fice since July, 1920. Her sister, Miss 
Anna Etzel, is a sophomore and has been 
with us since May, 1920. The third prize 
winner, Miss Margaret Harrington, is a 
junior and has been with us since July, 
1919. All three girls have splendid ser- 
vice records in the office, and stand well 
in their studies at school, which fact 
proves the exception to the old rule that 
“One can only do one thing and do it 
well.” 

We are all very much pleased with the 
results of our contest, for it has shown 
where our best material is, and has given 
us numerous good pointers which perhaps 
we could not see or bring out in our daily 
supervision. All of the girls did splen- 
did work and have set an example for 
high class work that can be and is being 
done in our office. It has shown to us 
executives some of our weak places, for 
no institution, however big and strong, is 


not without its weak spots, since “A 
chain is only as strong as its weakest 
link.” 


We are thinking of “putting on” an- 
other contest in the near future, to be 
graded on purely percentage basis. 
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Annual Meeting of Illinois Asso- 
ciation Set for November 8-10. 
The directors of the Illinois Indepen- 

dent Telephone Association have decided 

that the annual meeting of the association 
will be held at the Leland Hotel, Spring- 
field, Ill, on Tuesday, Wednesday and 

Thursday, November 8, 9, and 10, 1921. 
This meeting promises to be very in 

teresting and the probable attendance will 

be much larger than usual, owing to the 
fact that the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
has become a member of the association 
and will co-operate with other telephone 








Rules of the Fort Dodge Efficiency and 
Speed Contest. 

To the girl answering the greatest num- 
ber of calls and handling them in the best 
manner, a reward of $5 will be given. To 
the one handling the next greatest number 
of calls in the best manner, $3 will be giv- 
en. To the one handling the next best 
number of calls in the best manner, $2 
will be given. 

The contest is open to all local operat- 
The test will 
be made during the busy hours of the 


ors—day, evening or night. 


morning so as to enable the operators to 
keep busy all the time and in order to 
supervise the work properly. 

RULES OF THE CoNn’rES’. 

All operators wishing to enter the con- 
test must notify the chief operator by Sat- 
urday, May 7. 

All tests are to be made from 9 a. m. to 
19 a. m. 

All operating rules are to be closely ob- 


served. Errors will count against con- 

testants as follows: 
Failure to verify........ 1 point. 
Wrong phrases ......... 1 point. 
Cord handling ......... 1 point. 
ce ae 3 points. 
a eee 2 points. 
Poor repetitions ....... 1 point. 
Wrong numbers ....... 2 points. 


Calls must be answered from the an 
swering jack whenever it is possible to 
reach it. 

Each operator will put 
dcwn her own connections. 

In case of all cords being up on an op- 
erator’s board, she may plug into the next 
board and answer from there. 

Peg counts of the number of calls an- 
swered will be kept by a supervisor. 

An equal number of tests for time re- 
quired to answer and to disconnect will be 
kept on each operator’s board, but these 
tests will not be used in the score. 

Should the position become out of order 
during the contest, operator will imme- 
diately move to next board and continue 
her work. 

Any operator desiring special instruc- 
tion previous to the contest may apply to 
local chief. 


up and take 
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interests of the state in association mat 
ters from now on. 

Arrangements for exhibit space should 
be made with the Leland Hotel, 
field, and should be made as early as pos- 
sible in order that as 


Spring 
many of the neces 
sary arrangements can be completed prior 
to the 
allow. 


convention as circumstances will 


Texas to Hold Mid-Summer Con- 
vention This Month. 

A departure from its usual custom of 
just holding district meetings is to be 
made by the Texas Independent Telephone 
Association. This plan is for holding a 
mid-summer convention at either Houston 
or Galveston some time in the middle of 
July. 

Replies to letters sent out by Secretary 
Gardner to Independent companies within 
100 miles of Houston 


asking if they would agree to attend such 


a radius of about 


« meeting at either Galveston or Houston 
and to state which place they would pre« 
fer, indicate that the plan would be worth 
trying. As the majority of companies pre 
fer the meeting to be held at Houston, it 
will, in all probability, be held there. 
Officers of the association are very en 
thusiastic over plans for holding this meet 
hard to make it a 


ing and are working 


great success. 


Midsummer Convention of Ark- 
ansas Association July 18-19. 
that the Ark 
ansas Telephone Association will hold its 
mid-summer convention at the Arlington 
Hotel, Hot Springs, on Monday and Tues 

day, July 18 and 19. 

Officers of the Arkansas association are 
Thos. P. Stahl, president; W. M. Graham, 
EK. Armstrong, sec 


Announcement is made 


first vice-president; J. 
ond vice-president; F. B. Sprague, secre 


tary, aud Ernest Sowell, assistant secre 


tary. 


Telephones in Litchfield, Ill., After 
Two Months’ Strike. 
Silenced for two months, telephone bells 
rang in Litchfield, Ill, again on June 24. 
Responding to the appeal of merchants, 
whose business has suffered from the lack 
of telephones, tern employes of the Litch- 
field Telephone Co. returned to 
after a two months’ strike, with the an- 
nouncement that would work ten 
days for nothing, but would not accept re- 


work 
they 
duced wages. 


Cuban Telephone Co. Income for 
1920 Shows Gain. 

The report of the Cuban Telephone Co., 
issued on June 30, shows an increase for 
the year in net operating income of $204,- 
913 before depreciation and an increase 
of $89,250 in net earnings applicable to 
dividends after paying bond interest and 
fixed charges and setting up a reserve for 
depreciation. 








Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


By Well Clay 


voice on the outer fringes under ordinary 
circumstances, but. with the amplifiers all 
were able to not only hear but to catch 


In days of old when a man was told 
To publish a decree, 

He hopped a steed and put on speed, 
As quickly as could be. 


He rode about and shouted out, 
The things he had to tell, 
And if a hundred men were 

formed 
He was doing very well. 


thus in- 


But that crude way would never pay 
In these more modern times, 
When one may preach and _ his 

reach 
A dozen different climes. 


voice 


A little spark comes through the dark 
Upon a little wire, 

Its meaning read and the news is spread 
That set the world afire. 


The tale of improvement in methods to 
carry the human voice and other sounds 
afar is truly wonderful, but with all our 
grasping the principles and utilizing the 
methods, we are still some way behind 
what might be in this line. The idea 
ccmes to me that, with all the records of 
successful achievements in magnifying 
the human voice direct from the speaker 
in the open air to multitudes who are 
thus enabled to catch every shade of his 
expression, though beyond its reach, were 
it not aided and amplified, the idea could 
be further made use of in the Chautau- 
qua field and the pulpit or stage. 

In the place of having one Chautauqua 
performance on a hot summer day before 
one small-sized audience, we could con- 
nect up a dozen towns on a circuit and 
let smaller towns get in on the line and 
hear practically all which is worth listen- 
ing to, at their ease at home or in a mu- 


nicipal gathering, by paying something 


lala, 
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“What is to be Said Could be Delivered from the Ex- 
ecutive’s Own Home and Carried to All.”’ 


less than the Chautauqua would cost them 
if they were actually present. 

When 125,000 people heard President 
Harding deliver his inaugural address, 
they heard something and saw something 
proved. No entire crowd of such size 
cculd have heard even the sound of his 


wg 


N and down a state speaking to a 


(> 
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every syllable and shade of meaning. 
What a boon to short people far back 
in the crowd who heretofore always have 


been at a disadvantage in 


ture and get away with it every night 
as he now does. But adjustments could 
be made by not having him talk too many 
nights after he had readily delivered his 
message and was drained dry. 

What a wonderful thing this would be, 








such a gathering. Now 
they can hear as well as 





the tall man in front of 
them. 

It seems to me_ that 
municipalities could  ar- 
range to have concerts in 
the public parks these 


warm nights, or have the 
words of famous speakers, 
readers 
brought in over the wire 


or preachers, or 


from some central point in 
a near-by large city and 
transmitted to the public 
from an amplifier in the 
band stand. Speakers’ bureaus could have 
arrangements made so that every man of 
fame coming into a state with a message 
to deliver from the platform or 
could deliver it to practically the people 
of the entire state if they cared to hear it. 

Culture and enlightenment coild thus 
be spread and be within the reach of all 
at a cost so small that no city council 
would hesitate to pay the bill for the ben- 
efit of their taxpayers and constituents 
generally. Every speech of a governor 
or president could be listened to by all. 
In this manner they would get an un- 
garbled version of what was being said 
as well as being better enabled to form 
correct opinions as to the personalities of 
those speaking. 

No longer would it be necessary for 
governors and high officials with plat- 
form training and ability, to travel up 

few thousands daily. What is to 
be said could be delivered 
from the executive’s own 
home and be carried to all, 
thus giving the overworked 
oficeholders time to attend 
to «their official duties and 
be on the job instead of 
conducting an executive 
office from a parlor car for 
many months of the year. 

Of course, there would be drawbacks 
and the speaker would have to be care- 
ful, in addressing the beautiful city of 
3ohunk, not to praise that fair burg too 
highly, for the townpeople of Podunk 
would be listening, in and get sore. Also 
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the speaker could not use the same lec- 
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| Ye towne 
hall is on 


“In Days of 
Decree, 


stage. 


Old When a Man Was Told to Publish a 
He Rode About and Shouted Out the--- 
Things He Had to Tell.” 


and yet how very easy to achieve if we 
only take advantage of our present-day 
inventions. This gathering together on 
the part of the people of a community 
would be a good thing for it would be a 
sort of social and promote good feeling 
and a better understanding. Care would 
have to be taken to keep propaganda off 
the wire and advertising would have to 
be strictly taboo if the custom was to 
grow and continue to function as origi- 
nally intended. 

Great minds could be used to explain 
modern economic matters so that there 
might be a fair understanding of most 
questions on the part of the voters, and 
experts on agriculture could give the 
rural listeners good pointers at season- 
able times regarding their work and 
produce. All manner of things in educa- 
tional and constructive news distribution 
lines can be performed. 

This would leave little for the news- 
papers to publish except murders, hold- 
ups and divorce suits which is about their 
limit anyhow in these days. 

It's a big thing in the making all 
right, but there’s nothing impossible about 
it—the machinery is all invented. All 
that is necessary is to put it into opera- 
tion and try to prevail on some modest 
official or great orator to do a little talk- 
ing now and then when called upon. 

Then verily will the voices of the 
great of the nation be heard in the land 
and the people would know the sound of 
the voice of those in authority at first 
hand. 

APHORISM: Modern needs require 
modern apparatus. 















Principles of Telephone Traffic 


One of a Series of Articles Setting Forth the Fundamental Elementary 


Principles of Telephone Traffic Work—Every Operator and Manager Shou'd 
Read These Articles—This Article Discusses Peg Counts and their Uses 


Traffic Superintendent, Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 


The fact that telephone traffic is an in- 
tangible thing that must be studied to 
be discerned has always made the collec- 
tion and compilation of data regarding it 
a more or less difficult undertaking. To 
one who perseveres, the results of the ef- 
forts put forth are well worth while 
indeed. 

No study is more interesting and fas- 
cinating than telephone traffic, and the re- 
sult of a close study of the volume and 
other characteristics of the service in 
any telephone plant usually brings about 
many economies, more efficient operation 
and a higher grade of service. 

In an exchange where no traffic counts 
are taken, it goes without saying that lit- 
tle is known about the service rendered 
excepting in a very general way. Such a 
condition is inexcusable and is more often 
due to neglect than ignorance. Even in 
the smallest private branch exchange 
system, an occasional record of the calls 
serves as an accurate index to the busi- 
ness and is always valuable for reference 
and comparative purposes. 

By far the most important of all traffic 
counts is the “peg count,” or count of 
originating calls made by the subscriber. 
This count should be taken in every of- 
fice on at least two full days each month. 

In early practice the operator, when 
taking this count, was given a paper and 


By E. L. Gaines 
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Fig. 4. Comparative Curves of Ammeter 


pencil and required to mark down each 
call received at her position. This meth- 
od was slow and laborious and, in looking 
about to discover some simpler means of 
keeping the record, some one conceived 
the idea of using a vacant bank of 100 
multiple jacks. The operator was pro- 
vided with a small wooden peg which she 
inserted in the first jack in the bank and 
moved it up one jack for each call. Thus 
we have the origin of the term “peg 
count.” 

While this method was better than the 
old tally method, it 
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was still very slow 
1 and small automatic 
counting meters 


were soon devised 





to register each call 
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as the meter lever 
was depressed by 
the operator. Pe- 
riodical readings, 
taken from _ these 
call meters, provide 
the necessary data 


for the most impor- 











tant of traffic rec- 
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ords. 
Most 


meters 


peg-count 
register to 
and 
ry meter 
the marke+ 
vided 


repeat. 
now 


on 
is pro- 
with a _ con- 
venient reset at- 
tachment which en- 
ables the meter to 


be reset a*ter each 








Fig. 3. 





Proper Connections for Accurate Ammeter Readings for 
Traffic Records. 


reading and_ thus 
avoids subtracting 
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Readings and Peg-Count Meter Record. 


from the previous reading to obtain the 
period count. 

It is customary with most companies to 
read peg-count meters hourly during the 
days on which peg counts are taken. This 
is often enough to give a fairly accurate 
record of the 

Several 


variations in the load. 
forms of meters for 
both automatic and manual operation have 
been use. The 
most common form is operated from a 
contact on a key or push button on the 
keyshelf placed in a convenient position 
for the operator. 

The meters for the entire are 
placed in an end positon of the switch- 
board or in a desk or cabinet built espe- 
cially for the Here they are 
readily accessible for reading at any time 
and are not visible to the operator, which 
is also an advantage. 
rangement, 


electric 


devised and are now in 


office 


purpose. 


With such an ar- 
it is an easy matter to monitor 
on an operator while watching the meter 
for her position and thus check the per- 
centage of error in her work of register- 
ing calls. 

It is essential to accuracy that 
the error percentage of each operator be 
computed before the 
This is done by monitoring on 


very 
tabulating counts. 
the op- 
erator, and at the same time watching the 
peg-count meter for her position and re- 
cording the number of errors 
100 calls. An operator will frequently 
register more calls than she actually ans- 
wers and just as often will fail to register 
calls. 

The difference between the totals of 
these two kinds of errors gives the net er- 
ror which should never be over 3 or 4 
per cent. The total error is the sum of 


made in 
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The Needs of an Operating Companyar 


A FAIR PROFIT, without the trouble and expense of constant 





rate revision, is the first requirement of an investor in telephone 


equipment. 





AN EASILY MANAGED INVESTMENT is naturally more 


attractive than one requiring constant attention or one which is 


a source of endless troublesome problems. 





FACILITIES FOR GROWTH both as to volume of traffic and 


number of lines, depend on both the type of equipment used, 


‘and the company back of its manufacture. 
PLEASANT PUBLIC RELATIONS, the most important factor 








in the continued prosperity of a telephone company, can be in- 


sured only by service that is in every way satisfactory. 


Prompt delivery of equiff fc 
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nd the Equipment Which Meets Them 





Although justifying higher rates because of its superior 





service features, Strowger Automatic equipment seldom necessi- 
tates them because of its negligible operating expense. 





With the elimination of all local operators, the greater part 
of management troubles disappear. Wage schedules can be 
made adequate and permanent, and the returns thereby stabilized. 
Service interruptions, because of industrial disputes, are im- 
possible. 





Strowger equipment manufactured today operates in entire 
harmony with that manufactured twenty years ago. Strowger 
switchboards need be installed only as fast as the traffic requires. 





Highly organized manufacturing facilities insure the prompt de- 
livery of additional sections. 





Strowger Automatic equipment provides quick, accurate 
and reliable service continuously. Its facilities are available at 
all times and the service is equally prompt for business, social or 
emergency calls. 


iif for all types of service. 


ITRIC COMPANY 


\LEES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








ICES: 


Rochester Detroit Pittsburgh Kansas City 
519 Arlington Bldg. 525 Ford Bldg. 611 Lyceum Bldg. 1001 New York Life Bldg. 


[AIMIPANIES: 
ES ES RING CORPORATION, New York 
a] stcn, Paris Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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all errors and should never be over 5 or 6 
per cent. If new operators are properly 
supervised in taking peg counts, they will 
soon attain a high degree of accuracy. 
The question of what constitutes a call 
has caused more or less discussion among 
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Fig. 5. Form for Recording Peg Counts. 


traffic men in the past and _ operators 
should always have definite instructions 
for taking a count. If completed calls 
only are desired, the operator must not 
register the call until the called party has 
answered. 

Since one object in taking a peg count 
is to discover as nearly as possible the 
amount of work an operator has to do, 
and since the operator performs her part 
of the work on a “don’t answer” call 
where she is unable to get a response 
from the called party, it is customary 
with most companies to include in the 
count “don’t answer” calls and also calls 
for busy lines. The average operator in- 


structions for registering calls are: 





i 


Fig. 6. 
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“When answering a line signal and a 
voice is heard, register the call on the 
meter.” 

This gets everything except a recall to 
the operator for a second number. Such 
a recall should also be registered. 

Full automatic meters have been de- 
signed and installed on manually-operated 
switchboards with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. It is difficult to get a meter to do 
just what an operator should do in each 
instance, but actual comparative tests 
show automatic meters to be more accu- 
rate than those which are manually- 
operated. 

Automatic meters are sometimes connect- 
ed in the cord circuit in such a manner 
as to operate when the answering cord is 
inserted in the answering jack; some- 
times to operate when the calling cord is 
inserted in the jack of the called station, 





Fig. 7. 
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have been answered in the first 30 minutes 
and only 20 in the last 30 minutes. In 
order to obtain accurate records of sucn 
fluctuations, meter readings must be taken 
at intervals of five or ten minutes 
throughout the hour. 

Another way of obtaining traffic counts 
is by.means of the recording ammeter 
placed in series with the battery feed to 
the entire local office in a common bat- 
tery plant. By experimenting with a few 
cord and subscriber circuits, it is an easy 
matter to find out just how much current 
is consumed by the average conversation. 
The meter may then be calibrated in 
calls-per-hour and a continuous daily rec- 
ord kept. This arrangement is particular- 
ly desirable as it gives an exact record of 
all emergency loads such as those caused 
by fires, floods, riots, etc. 

In connecting up an ammeter for traf- 
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Peg Count of County-Seat Town Typical of Traffic Load of Town of 4,000 


or 5,000 Population. 


and sometimes when the called subscriber 
is first rung. For most purposes, the first 
method is satisfactory and will give a 
fairly accurate count of orginating calls. 
It is evident that the fluctuations of the 
load will be only roughly shown when 
meter readings are taken hourly. For 
example, one operator may answer 100 
calls in an hour; 80 of these calls may 
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Graphic Presentation of Peg Counts Representing Traffic of Typical Small Town 


in Rural District. 


should be taken to not 
include in its reading the line leakage to 
ground. 


fic records, care 


Fig. 3 shows the proper connec- 
tions for accurate readings. The differ- 
ence between the readings of ammeters 
A and B is the total insulation leakage 
to ground of the system. 

Ammeter A shows the total load on the 
battery; B shows the load minus the in- 
sulation leakage to ground, and C shows 
the leakage due to poor insulation as illus- 
trated at D. It is evident that the reading 
of meter B will indicate the true traffic 
load. 

An ordinary indicating ammeter (non- 
recording) may be calibrated to indicate 
the actual number of conversations be- 
ing made at any given instant, or it may 
be calibrated in calls-per-hour. When 
calibrated in calls-per-hour, it will indi- 
cate the rate at which calls are coming in 
at any given instant, instead of the actual 
number of calls in progress. 


Readings taken from such an instru- 


ment at five-minute intervals throughout 
the day will give practically the same rec- 
ord as that produced by the record am- 
Fig. 4 shows a comparative rec- 
ord made by such readings at five-minute 


meter. 
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intervals and a peg-count meter record. 
The light line indicates the ammeter read- 
ings while the heavy line shows the peg 
counts taken the same day. When cali- 
brated in calls-per-hour and. placed in 
some conspicuous public place, such as in 
a show window, it forms an interesting 
and valuable publicity feature. 

When peg counts are taken by means 
of reset meters, the actual count for each 
position is entered every hour on a special 
record form having spaces provided for 
each hour of the day and for each switch- 
board position. The count starts at mid- 
night and ends the following midnight. 
The record form is filled out in the nat- 
ural way—from the top down. 

When meters that cannot be reset are 
used, the total meter reading is recorded 
on the form each hour. In such 
the form is filled out from the bottom up 
in order that the smaller figure below may 
be readily subtracted from the one above 
when tabulating the readings. 

A convenient form, frequently used for 
recording meter readings taken from non- 
reset meters, is shown in Fig. 5. Posi- 
tion totals, the busy hour and hour totals 
are easily obtained with this form as well 
as the grand total of the day’s calls. 

The peak load of the day’s business or 
the hour in which the most calls are 
handled is caled the “busy hour.” From 
one-eighth to one-tenth of a day’s calls 
are handled during the busy hour. It is 
evident that ascertaining the busy-hour 
load and providing equipment and opera- 
tors to handle this load efficiently, is one 
of the first duties of those in charge of 
the traffic. In most offices, the highest 
peak in the load comes at ten o'clock in 
the morning, the hour from 9 a. m. to 10 
a. m. or 9:30 to 10:30 usually being the 
busy hour. 

Peg counts thus show how many opera- 
tors are required to handle a day's calls, 


cases, 
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Fig. 8. 


at what hours they are needed at the 
switchboard, and, to a certain extent, their 
proper location at the board. 

Peg counts should be graphically shown 
by means of a curve drawn to a conve- 
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nient scale as shown by Fig. 6, which rep- 
resents the traffic of a typical small town 
in a rural district. The figures at the left- 
hand side of the chart represent calls- 
per-hour, each horizontal line correspond- 
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Fig. 9. A Typical 


Daily Traffic Curve of 


The figures at 
the top represent the hours of the day— 


ing to 30 calls per hour. 


each perpendicular line representing one 
hour. 

It will be noticed that there are but few 
calls during the night and at no time dur- 
ing the 24 hours do they reach more than 
110 calls per hour. 
at 10 a. m. 

A. low 


This point is reached 

the busy hour for this office. 
point for the 
reached at 4 p. m. when the load drops 
down to 65 calls per hour. This is a 
characteristic of most offices, as is the 10 
a. m. busy hour. The total traffic amounts 
to 1,300 calls per day. 


day hours is 


Fig. 7, the curve of a peg count of a 
county-seat town of of the Middle 
Western states, is typical of the load of 
the average town of 4,000 or 5,000 inhabi- 
tants. 


one 


Here we find the load a little more 
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Traffic Load of Typical Manufacturing City of 100,000 Population. 


congested, starting a little earlier in the 
morning and late at 
night. The busy hour and low point are 
at 10 a. m. and 4 p. m., respectively, as 
in Fig. 6. 


not continuing so 
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A day’s load of calls for a_ typical 
manufacturing city of 100,000 population 
It will be noticed that 
the bulk of the traffic starts later in the 
morning and rises to a higher peak than 


is shown in Fig. 8. 
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Large City of 300,000 to 500,000 Population. 


in either of the other charts, the 10 o’clock 

peak and 

tained. 
The principal characteristic of the load 


t o'clock low point being re- 


of a manufacturing city is that it is well 
maintained during the entire day and is 
not subject to the fluctuations that are 
met in the loads in other cities. This, of 
course, makes the problems of the traffic 
department much easier to solve as the 
operating force requires practically no ad- 
justment to the load 
day. 

In Fig. 9 is shown the typical daily traf- 
fic of the telephone system of the large 
city of from 300,000 to 500,000 population. 
Here we find a peak coming at 11 o’clock 
instead of 10 in the morning, and the low 
point at one o’clock in the afternoon with 
a secondary low at four. The load starts 
still later in the morning than in any of 
the smaller cities and 


during the entire 


subsides earlier in 
the evening. 

As a general rule, the larger the city, 
the more concentrated is the day’s traffic 
and the higher the peak reached. The 
daily traffic in the average city will equal 
one call for every one of the population 
of the community served. This rule indi- 
roughly the telephone traffic that 
may he 


cates 
expected in any given com- 
munity. 

Too great emphasis cannot be laid upon 
the necessity of a careful study of the 
day’s traffic in any exchange, and no two 
exchanges will be found where traffic con- 
ditions are the same. Summer and win- 
ter loads will make a great variation in 
the form of a curve, while each day of 
the week will have its own loading char- 
acteristic of that day. The Sunday load 
especially needs study as the load is fre- 
quently only 50 per cent or less than the 
week day load, and the peak load or busy 
hour usually comes in the afternoon in- 


stead of the forenoon. 
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All of these peculiarities should be tak- 
en into consideration in making up opera- 
tor’s schedules. Without proper study and 
analysis, it is practically impossible to ar- 
range a schedule that will care for the 
load efficiently and economically at all 
times. 


Governor Signs New Illinois 
Public Utility Act. 

Governor Small of Illinois on June 29 
signed what was left of the administra- 
tion’s public utilities bill. Executive ap- 
proval evidently was given under protest 
inasmuch as the governor issued a state- 
ment that he had carried out his campaign 
pledge in repealing the old public utilities 
act and reaffirmed his intention of fur- 
nishing a genuine brand of home rule to 
the people. 

The old commission of five will be reap- 
pointed, it is understood, and Col. Frank 
L. Smith will remain as chairman. Two 
new commissioners—there are seven un- 
der the new law—are to be named soon. 

Following is a summary of some of the 
important changes made in the utilities 
law, affective as of July 1: 

1. The name of the commission is 
changed to “Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion.” 

2. The number of commissioners is in- 
creased from five to seven; new offices of 
assistant commissioners are created not 
to exceed eight in number, each to receive 
a salary of $5,000. 

3. Hearings are to be held in the county 
in which the subject matter of the hear- 
ing is situated, and if situated in more 
than one county, then in the place desig- 
nated by the commission or agreed upon 
by the parties, or at the place which in 
the judgment of the commission shall be 
most convenient to the parties. 

4. Assistant commissioners, accountants, 

engineers, experts, and one private secre- 
tary to each commissioner and assistant 
commissioner are exempted from the civil 
service. 
5. “Public utility” as defined in the new 
act does not include utilities owned or op- 
erated by any transportation district or 
other municipality; and also excepts tele- 
phone companies which are purely mutual 
concerns. 

6. The new law omits that provision of 
Section 36 which forbade any public util- 
ity to increase its rates or alter any classi- 
fication, contract practice, rule or regula- 
tion so as to result in any increase in any 
rate except upon a showing before the 
commission and a finding by the commis- 
sion that such increase was justified. 

7. By the law just enacted the com- 
mission may require telephone companies 
to file with it plats of their lines and 
schedules showing the routings of all 
messages over points in the state and may, 
upon investigation, fix rates based upon 
distance and service. 

8. The new act provides that any party 
to a proceeding before the commission 
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believe they live. 


” 


the “I don’t cares, 


but always under supervision. 
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to themselves and to their employers. 


belong to the class of “I won’ts.” 


broaden their viewpoint. 
These people are “mind blind.” 
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the world— failures. 
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many inspect the records of all hearings or 
inquiries and submit suggestions as to 
other matters to be investigated, where- 
upon, if the commission sees fit, it may 
require questions propounded to be an- 
swered, and if the utility to whom the in- 
quiries are directed shall refuse to comply, 
the commission shall refuse relief if that 
utility is the one seeking it, or may grant 
the relief prayed for by the opposing party 
if such utility is defendant. 


9. The new act provides that a rehear- 
ing may be applied for within 30 days 
after the service of an order. The com- 
mission must grant or deny the application 
for a rehearing within 20 days, and in 
case it grants the application “shall pro- 
ceed as promptly as possible to consider 
the matters presented by such application.” 
No appeal lies from an order of the com- 
mission “unless and until an application 
for a re-hearing thereof shall first have 
been filed with and acted upon by the 
commission.” 


BLUFFERS 


By Miss Anne Barnes. 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des 
Moines, lowa 


A fort named Bluff was built up high 
Impregnable to work. 

And people came from far and near 
To find a place to shirk. 


But soon there came a mighty flood, 
The rain of Truth so sound, 

The fortress built on sand collapsed, 
And all the Bluffers drowned. 


Yes, there is a fortress built high, strong and formidable; but it is a 
purely imaginary fortress behind which only the class called Bluffers make 


The Bluffers are divided into three different groups—the “I don’t knows,” 
and the “I won’ts.” 

Those belonging to the “I don’t know” class do not consider it necessary 
to learn more than they already know about the work in which they are en- 
gaged; neither do they think it of consequence to become better citizens. 
say of them, “Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise.” 

In the “I don’t care” class we find those who have been taught to know 
and, under constant supervision, are able to accomplish fairly good results— 
They are, therefore, the most expensive em- 
ployes a business man can keep in the organization. 

He pays a high rate for the work done, namely: A salary to them plus a 
greater salary to another employe to check their work and keep them busy. 
They have never considered that they made the higher paid employe necessary 
because of their lack of assuming responsibility. 
bluff habit and are, of course, eventually dismissed—double failures, failures 
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We 


They always resort to the 


But the employes who will have the most to account for, are the ones who 


How sorry we feel for people who-are born blind or become blind later. 
The “I won’ts” are in a far worse state. 
door of their minds closed. They refuse to allow the influence of others to 


They are the people who keep the 


There is no admittance except to “I.” 
“I” coaches the mind in methods of bluff. Thus the mind becomes the pris- 
oner of “I” behind the Fortress Bluff. 

Then comes the day when Fortress Bluff crumbles, and they have to face 


nnd Rnnnnenned 


10. Cities are given the right by the new 
law to appear as complainants in any in- 
vestigation relating to rates or services of 
utilities operating within their limits. 

11. Appeals from orders and decisions 
of the commission shall be taken to the 
circuit or superior court of the county in 
which the subject matter of the hearing 
is situated rather than to the circuit court 
of Sangamon county. 

12. Article VI (Local utilities) is en- 
tirely new and provides that any city may, 
with respect to any utility (except trunk 
line railroads) furnishing service within 
its limits, exercise powers and jurisdiction 
over the rates, service and extension of 
such utility in substantially the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent, that the pow- 
ers of the Illinois Commerce Commission 
are exercised. The matters of accounts 
and the’ issuance of securities, however, 
are left under the jurisdiction of the com- 
mission. This question of home rule is 


to be submitted to the electors of any city 
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upon the petition of 25 per cent of the 
legal voters thereof, and requires a: ma- 
jority vote for adoption. The question 
may be submitted only at general election 
for mayor, president of a village, clerk or 
city treasurer with certain exceptions in 
the case of cities under the commission 
form of government. This article further 
provides that any utility dissatisfied with 
any action of a city may appeal to the 
Illinois Commerce Commission for a re- 
view of the city’s order. 

Operations of Class A Companies 

for Month of March. 

On this page is presented a comparative 
summary of orerations of 68 Class A 
companies for the month of March, 1921, 
and the three months ended with March 
as compiled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from reports filed with the 
Bureau of Statistics. 

It will be observed that operating rev- 
enues show an increase of 11.1 per cent 
as compared with an increase of 7.2 
cent in operating expenses. 
penses increased 9.1 per cent. 

The ratio of operating expenses to op- 
erating revenues in March, 1921, was 72.35 
per cent as compared with 75.06 per cent 
in 1920. For the three months’ period 
ended with March the ratio was 73.74 per 
cent this year as compared with 73.59 per 
cent the preceding year. 

Class A companies show an increase of 
574,855 telephones for the month of 
March, bringing the total number of in- 
struments in service on March 31 up to 
9,439,648. 


per 
Traffic ex- 


Telephone Development in Spain 
and Possibilities for Future. 

B. G. Hubbell, president of the Fed- 

eral Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Buf- 
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his company. In discussing some features 
ot his trip, he spoke interestingly of the 
telephone situation in Spain. 

It seems that in the early stage of tel- 
ephony in that country the government 
made contracts with private companies to 
install telephone systems in the large cities, 
notably Barcelona and Madrid. These 
contracts provided that at the expiration 
of a certain number of years the govern- 
ment would have an option to take over 
these companies as its own without pay- 
ment to the private companies, the thought 
being that these private companies could 
make enough out of the operation so they 
would, during this period of time, receive 
full pay for their properties. 

These options are now maturing, and the 








There are two freedoms—the false, 
where a man is free to do what he 
likes; the true, where a man is free to 
do what he ought.—Charles Kingsley. 








problem at the moment in Spain is wheth- 
er or not the government wishes to enter 
into the telephone business and exercise 
these options by taking over the telephone 
companies. The privately-owned compa- 
nies find themselves in a position where 
they are likely to lose the control of their 
properties, and as they would have been 
unable during the period of operation to 
secure a return of their investment, they 
are very loath to give them up. 

This controversy is now very active, and 
until the government decides whether or 
not to take advantage of its rights under 
its contracts and take over these compa- 
nies, a considerable extension of telephone 
service will not be made. 

Spain is a country of approximately 
21,000,000 people, and there are less than 





25 
idated city which we, in America, think 
it is, because of the old songs we used to 
sing about it and also our general concep- 
tion of Spanish countries, is a remarkably 
well-built city. During the past few years 
Madrid has probably 
amount of money 


spent a_ greater 
for new buildings than 
any other city in Europe. 

Its public buildings are wonderful, and 
its apartment houses and office buildings 
are extraordinarily well built. Its promi- 
nent hotels surpass anything in Europe. 
3ut with all of this advancement, there 
are less than 5,000 telephones in this city 
of a million people, and these telephones 
—strange as it may seem to us all—are al- 
most entirely magneto. 

What was Madrid is true of 
Barcelona, which is relatively in the same 


said of 


position. It is a marvelous city of approx- 


imately one million people, but has no 


more telephones or better service than 
Madrid. 
Many of the smaller communities in 


the 
smaller cities are limited to practically no 
local 


Spain have no telephones at all, and 


being used in 


for 


service, telephones 


these smaller places only long dis- 
tance. 

A decision relative to taking over these 
telephone plants may be expected within 
a short time and out of it, no doubt, will 
come a determination on the part of the 
government either to enter actively into 
the telephone business or to give liberal 
concessions to the present companies to 
extend their lines. Either plan will bring 
a revival of telephone construction and 
uses. 

From a telephone man’s point of view, 
the woeful lack of telephone use in Spain, 
particularly in these two large and most 
modern cities, as compared with the com- 


pleteness of their building development, 





















































falo, N. Y., has recently returned from 75,000 telephones in the entire country. is the most astonishing thing found in 
an extended trip abroad in the interests of Madrid, instead of being the old dilap- Europe. 
For the month of March————, For the three months ending with March. 
Increase or decrease’. Increase or decrease}, 
Ratio, per Ratio, 
Item. 1921. 1920. Amount. cent. 1921. 1920. Amount. per cent. 
Number of company stations in service at 
ee ca cin bl baw ueseedanekeeae Saree wee © Gree «6 eekeneensd 9 Ha pwdesans§ oedeeceer 
Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues........... $28,179,694 $24,302,183 $3,877,511 16.0 $83,040,932 92,870 $11,348,062 15.8 
Public pay station revenues............. 2,152,982 2,044,203 108:779 5,3 6,117,988 40,875 377,113 6.6 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 417,993 369,476 48,517 13.1 1,237,310 8,291 129,019 11.6 
SN £06 ahd Aa aS EP eb anekeeee 11,649,316 11,487,250 162,066 1.4 32,680,578 524,429 56.149 2 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues......... 1,275,240 1,156,681 118,559 10.2 3,793,826 365,939 427,887 12.7 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues.......... 647,982 517,051 130,931 25.3 1,938,714 RH 2M AAR 414 210 
Licensee revenue—CT.......ccccccccccscce 1,612,003 1,416,574 195,429 13.8 4,805,583 5,295 630,288 15.1 
Licensee revenue—DT...........cceececees 1,611,106 1,415,383 195,723 13.8 4,803,632 4,098 629,534 15.1 
- Telephone operating revenues......... $44,324,104 $39,878,035 $4,446,069 11.1 $128,811,299 $116,013,901 $12,797,398 11.0 
“xpenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment.... $ 6,212,398 $ 6,101,519 $ 110,879 1.8 $ 18,433.570 $ 18,092,024 $ 341,546 9 
ee SE - IID. nn oscccsdcaccecess 6,415,491 5,944,774 470,717 7.9 18,529,413 16,879,981 1,649,432 9.8 
Ae snes die Gu da bce ee ens 13,205,325 12,102.539 1,102,786 9.1 39,531,353 33,936,308 5.595.045 16.5 
COCRRROECTR GHRIGREOE, 220 .dccccseccsveves 4,257,646 3,893,846 363,800 9.3 12,443,039 11,171,580 1.271.459 11.4 
General and miscellaneous expenses..... 1,978,572 1,880,441 98,131 5.2 6,059,717 5,298,253 761,464 14.4 
Telephone operating expenses.......... $32,069,432 $29,923,119 $2,146,313 7.2 $ 94,997,092 $ 85,378,146 $ 9.618.946 11.3 
i Net telephone operating. revenues... $12,254,672 $ 9,954.916 $2,299,756 23.1 $ 33.814.207 $ 30,625.755 §$ 8,178,452 10.4 
' Other operating revenues..............00. 774 5,316 14,542 185.4 10,841 16,298 15.457 133.5 
j Other operating expenses...........ceceeee 1,364 4.348 12.984 168.6 10,296 12,499 12.203 117.6 
; Unecollectible operating revenues........... 143.544 114,235 29.309 25.7 412,707 384,511 28.196 7.3 
{ Operating income before deducting taxes. 12.110.538 9.841,649 2.268.889 23.1 33.402.045 30,255.042 3.147.002 10.4 
H Taxes assignable to operations............ 2,820,036 2,556,513 263,523 10.3 8,525,577 7,624,149 901.428 11.8 
j CS DON sii k'censccieneesced $ 9.290.502 $ 7,285,136 $2.005,366 27.5 $ 24,876.468 $ 22.630.894 $ 2.245.574 9.9 
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from Statistics Filed with the 





Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies -- Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Nebraska Supreme Court Defines 
Mutual Company Status. 


The Nebraska Supreme Court says the 
state railway con.mission is wrong im its 
claims that where mutual telephone com- 
panies, organized for the purpose of fut 
nishing service to members, connect with 
recognized common carriers in the busi- 
ness of transmission, they thereby become 
common carriers themselves. 

The decision was handed down in a case 
from Madison county, where the commis 
sion had sought to compel the Southern 
Elkhorn Telephone Co. operating out ot 
Norfolk there with the 
Bell, to furnish service to one Fred Dox 


and connecting 
stader, living in the territory served by 
the mutual company. 

The commission has maintained in sev- 
eral it that when a 
company created originally to serve only 
connection with a 
local exchange and received and sent out 
messages, it thereby made itself an inte- 
gral part of the entire telephone system, 
and subjected its management and super 


controversies before 


its members secured 


vision to the same control the commission 
exercises over stock companies organized 
for giving telephone service. 

The court says that the character of the 
company is to be determined rather by the 
purpose for which the property was in- 
tended and the actual use to which it was 
devoted, 

The that where 
in’ co-operation, construct a 


court holds farmers, 
rural tele- 
phone line so as to connect their farms 
with a public service corporation in town, 
from whom it purchased its telephone 
boxes and rents its transmitters and is 
afforded local and long distance service 
for which it paid regular rates, and does 
not exact or receive a compensation for 
messages transmitted over its rural lines 
and raised no revenue except by mutual 
assessments made upon members for the 
purpose of maintaining and keeping its 
property in repair, it is not a telephone 
company engaged in transmitting mes- 
sages for hire and, therefore, not a com- 
mon carrier subject to commission con- 
trol. 

The fact that the law requires that tele- 
phone companies shall secure the right of 
way over public highways does not mean 
that it follows that anyone who erects 
poles and strings telephone wires on a 
public road is a telephone company or a 
common carrier. Although such a line 
may render it impossible to extend service 
in that particular locality to others desir- 
ing it and hence it becomes a matter of 
public concern, the fact that the situation 


is one of public interest does not alone 
characterize the rural line as a public serv 
ice corporation or identify it as a common 
That 
mined rather by the purposes for which it 


carrier, character is to be deter 
is intended to be used and the actual use 
to which it is devoted. 

Justice Flansburg, who wrote the deci- 
sion, said that it was argued that the fact 
that it connected with a corporation which 
had nation-wide connections, made it an 
integral part of the and 
The 


fact is, he said, that the farmers, when 


entire system, 


thereby it became a common carrier. 


they organized, had no idea of rendering 
service to the public, but were building 
solely for They dedicated 
the property to that purpose and it can- 


themselves. 


not be made subject to another person to 
take aright 
yielded. 


and use not voluntarily 

The court holds that being a common 
carrier implies voluntary dedication of 
one’s property to public use, and where 
none has been mede, the state has no ar- 
bitrary rights to take from the individual 
the control of property devoted to private 
interests. The farmers did not provide 
for and do not hold themselves out as 
offering service to all applicants or to en- 
gage in the business of transmitting mes- 
sages. 

If the court were to hold this company 
to be a common carrier, it would fix upon 
it the liabilities of a common carrier to 
keep its order and 
promptly and properly transmit all mes- 


sages. 


lines jin first-class 
Being formed for private use of 
subscribers only, such provisions for re- 
pair and maintenance are made as they 
may elect. 

200 mutual 
telephone companies in the state of Ne- 
braska, and these will be affected favor- 
ably by the decision, as nearly all connect 


There are over farmers’ 


with some regularly-organized telephone 
company. The court holds that the prin- 
ciples that have induced courts to hold 
spur tracks to be part of a railroad system 
do not apply in these cases. It says also 
that it may be that such mutual companies 
do not have any right on the public high- 
way and that they are there only by suf- 
ferance, but the fact that they are there 
certainly does not characterize the nature 
of the service rendered as being a public 
service. 

With reference to the claim that if a 
mutual company is permitted to occupy a 
territory to such an extent that no other 
company would build into it to supply 
others with service denied by the mutual, 
the court says that is a condition created 
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that the 
state, if it does not desire jt to continue, 


by the people themselves, and 


must act through its legislature to prevent 
the use of highways by private companies 
doing a private service. It is not for 
either the commission or the courts to 
say such a condition cannot be permitted. 

A regulatory commission is created, it 
says, not to interfere with the acts of in- 
dividuals except where they assume a 
public nature, but to regulate such utilities 
as from their nature and operation affect 
the general public 


conducted for 


Where a company ts 
favors and not fees, it is 
exempt from such control because the law 
makes it a condition precedent to com- 
mission control that a fee be charged. 

If a 
subscribers for use of the lines that would 
be incident only to the general conduct 
of the business and is not 


fee were to be charged to non- 


indicative of 


the character, which is service to those 


who sustain tt. 
into it 


Though outsiders do call 
and over its 


does not 


lines, the company 
faithful and careful 
transmission of messages, nor is it under 
obligations to keep its lines in an efficient 
readiness 


guarantee 


for use. It permits and invites 
such messages only as a convenience to its 
own subscribers and not for the general 
public. 


Fort Smith, Ark., Telephone Rate 
Case Again Postponed. 

The Fort Smith, Ark., telephone rate 
case pending in circuit court since the 
abolishment of the Arkansas Corporation 
Commission will not be heard until the 
October term of circuit court, according 
to a recent announcement. 

The reason for the delay lies in tech- 
nicalities in filing the complaint against 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
within a certain time following the abol 
ishing of the corporation commission. 

The city appealed the case from the 
ruling of the commission in Little Rock 
which ruled previously that the telephone 
company be allowed an increase in tele 
phone rates in Fort Smith. 

The city filed a complaint that the in 
crease was unjust. Immediately after the 
corporation commission ceased to exist. 
Fort Wayne Home Denied In- 

crease by Indiana Commission 

Permission to increase telephone rate: 
was denied the Home Telephone & Tele 
graph Co. of Fort Wayne by the Indian: 
Public Service Commission in an 
issued July 1. The company had peti 
tioned for an increase in rates, but on in 
vestigation and valuation of the property» 


ordet 
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by the commission it was found that the 
company was carning 7.74 per cent on the 
Investment. 

In petitioning for the increased rates, 
company said the net profit on the invest 
ment was only 2.6 per cent for the year 
1920, and that a 
expected in 1921. 


loss of 3 per cent was 


The telephone rates in It. Wayne are 
$3.50 for an individual business telephone, 
and $2 for an individual tele 
The rates 
increased to $6 for business and $2.75 for 


residence 
phone. company wished the 
residence telephones. 

The commission said in its order that it 
found that the operating expenses of the 
The 


commission pointed out that although the 


company could be reduced $37,000 
president of the company received a sal- 
ary of $8,000, only $2,600 of this amount 
could be included in operating expenses, 
because his duties had, to a large extent, 
been taken over by the manager of the 
company, 

It was also pointed out by the commis- 
sion that note discounts, which had been 
made chargeable to operating expenses, 
could not be considered as a cost of op 
eration. According to the figures of the 
commission the company was earning 7.74 
per cent on its investment, based on a 
valuation made by the commission. 

The ruling, which was written by Com- 
missioner George Barnard, also said that 
since 1920 was an unusual year in a com- 
mercial way, costs for the year could not 
be taken as a basis for future settlement 
of rates. The commission also issued an 
interlocutory order authorizing the Ilome 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Fort 
Wayne, to sell 7 per cent three-year notes 
to the amount of $500,000 to pay for im- 
provements. 


Coldwater (Kans.) Telephone Co. 
Allowed Rate Raise. 

In an order issued June 15, the Kansas 
Public Utilities Commission granted per- 
mission to the Coldwater Telephone Co., 
following 


of Coldwater, to charge the 


ionthly rates for telephone service: 


dependent line, business........... $2.50 
Judependent line, residence.......... 1.50 
Kural party, residence.............. 1.50 
Kural switching service............. 0 
el I ica. os i's ain rsd hin ere 0 ance 2.50 
i Ng ons cia wihibc ents beau 1.00 
itme extension bells.......ccceccees i i) 
nall extension bells................ 25 
esk sets, extra, business and resi- 
lence WEEUTTLEUVETULITETT LTT LTT 25 
‘tension sets, extra, business...... 1.00 


‘tension sets, extra, residence...... 0 
nother Kansas Company Gets 
Authority to Lower Rates. 
The second telephone company to ask 
a reduction instead of an increase in 
tes since the establishment of the 
insas Public Utilities Commission is the 
laflin Telephone Co. 
‘his company asked for and was 
inted authority to lower rates at Beaver 
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for business telephones from $3.25 to $2.75 
per month; residence, from $2.50 to $1.75; 
four-party residence, from $2.25 to $1.75, 
and rural, from $2 to $1.50 


Home Company at Cottonwood, 
Minn., to Raise Rates. 

Authority to increase its local and rural 
rates and to establish service conngction, 
move and other miscellaneous charges was 
granted the Llome Telephone Co., of Cot 
by the Railroad & 
Warchouse Commission on June 21. Here 


tonwood, Minnesota 











“Telephony” Helped Him. 

P. O. Stout, of the Ridge Mutual Tel- 
ephone Co., Westervelt, Ill.. in a letter 
renewing his subscription, writes: 

“I think “Telephony’ is a wonderful 
paper for telephone men. It would be 
a great thing if all telephone men were 
readers of your magazine, as the course 
you are publishing is worth the sub- 
scription cost and ten times over, for it 
is a great help to a man who wants to 
make good.” 








are the old and new net monthly rates 
and the service connection charges: 
Old. New. 
Individual line, business.....$2.00 $2.50 
I.xtension station, business... .... TD 
Individual line, residence..... 1.00 1.50 
Iixtension station, residence... .... A) 
Rural, multi-party........... 150) 1.50 
Rural, switching charge...... 20 oh 
With a minimum circuit 
NE es aad awne awe 1.50 
PN inc we vcucdaetie avin 20 


One-party line, business or residence, 
outside exchange area, individual line rate, 
plus 25 cents for each quarter mile dis- 
tance, 

Temporary disconnections at one-half 
regular rate for any class of service. 

SERVICE CONNECTION CHARGES, 


Busi Resi- Exten- 
ness dence sion 
sta- Sta- Sta- 
tions. tions. tions. 
Instrument not in 
ME keaecudad $2.00 $1.50 $1.00 


Instrument in place 1.50 1.00 No chge. 


The Home Telephone Co. serves ap- 
proximately 169 town and 173 rural sta- 
service 
for 24 rural connecting line subscribers. 


tions and performs a_ switching 


Court Ruling Sets Precedent on 
Picketing and Walkouts. 

The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, in a decision filed on July 1 in the 
office of the clerk of the St. Louis, Mo., 
court reverses the of United 
States District Court on September 9, 


decision 


1920, refusing the petition of the Kinloch 
Telephone Co. for an injunction against 
Local Union No. 2 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and 
union officials. 

The decision orders that a temporary in- 
junction be issued to restrain the defend- 








a/ 
ants from interfering with employes of 
the company or persuading them to quit 
work in violation of a working contract 


with the 
The injunction suit 
in the United State 


company 

was originally tiled 
istrict Court in St 
Louis by the Kinloch Telephone Co., when 
the electrical workers’ union called a strike 


in February, 1920, and linemen and others 


stopped work in St. Louis and [ast St 
Louis, threatening to cause a strike of 
virl telephone operators. 


“We agree with the trial court in find 
ing that the strike was called in a studied 
and concerted effort to unionize the busi 


ness of appellants,” the decision stat 


“or, in other words, to compel them to 


convert their business from an open into 


a closed shop. We further agree with the 


trial court that appellees, as members, 
officers and agents of the Interna 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


and as individuals, are causing, maintain- 
ing and supporting the strike in question 
upon wholly feigned and _— insufficient 
grievances.” 

The Kinloch company and its employes 
had made an agreement in July, 1919, pro 
viding there should be no discrimination 
between union and non-union employes by 
the company or by the unions. 

The company’s petition alleged that on 
January 26, 1920, President H. L. Reber 
of the telephone company received a de 
mand from the electrical workers’ union 
that the company force all union members 
This the company re- 


fused to do and the strike was called Feb- 


to pay their dues. 


ruary 9, 1920. 


Lincoln, Neb., Company Asks Con- 
tinuation of Emergency Rates. 
The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 

Co. has asked the Nebraska State Railway 

Commission to order continued for an in- 

definite time the present emergency rates, 

The 


company presents a showing to the effect 


which expire within a few weeks. 


that on an average plant valuation in 1920 
of $8,594,101, the net earnings were but 
that for the 
months of 1921 the net earnings were 4.50 
per cent and that the 
paid during the year was 5.716 per cent. 

The 
months last preceding were $1,619,627 and 
toll revenues, $686,240. 
penses were $788,306; maintenance, $463,- 
989; depreciation, $486,283; taxes, $145,- 
405; leaving total net earnings of $459,- 
573 and net profits of $361,892. A little 
more than that sum, $374,870 was paid out 
in dividends. 


5.45 per cent; first four 


average dividend 


exchange revenues for the 12 


The operating ex- 


Exchange revenues showed an increase 
of 12.85 per cent; toll revenues, 11 per 
cent; operating expenses, 16.52; mainte- 
nance, 14.46; depreciation, 8.79; taxes, 
23.20; total net earnings, 6.12; net profits, 
0.13, and dividends, 7.55. 

The company gained 3,823 stations dur- 
ing the year, now having 66,385, and con- 
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No. of y, - Net rate per annum ——- —, 
Type tele- 1- 2- - 2- \- Rural 
of phones party party party party party Rural Ruralswitch- 
! Popu- equip- in busi- busi- resi- resi- resi- busi- resi-ingser- 
Name of Company. ‘Town or City. lation, ment. service. ness. ness. dence, dence.dence. ness. dence. vice. 
( Mag. | 
NNT IN nc ot ince Oui be em hee Kearney ...... 6,202 4 and 2,700 $48.00 $42.00 $27.00 $24.00 $21.00 $..... ee ee 
(C. BJ 
{ Magy. | 
oe i ee eee Sheridan ..... 1768 ¢ and f 644 33.00 Dt tines saace weede uedie iaitwe 
C. B. 
ee ee Lafontaine. ... 683 Mag. 24.00 21.00 18.00 
Neenah-Menasha, Wis. .........00% { Neenah 1s en . waece 
| Menasha p Seek «656% j 2,384 48.00 42.00 30.00 24.00 21.00 24.00 
Black River, N. Y. .ccccccceccccee .) Long Lake ... 236 Mag. = seen l 
[Deerland ..... ae ea re { 39.00 coe 3000 27.00 36.00 24.00 ..,.. 
{ Mag | 
See: St ino edd sd obese cares Wagoner ..... 4,018 { and 625 36.00 aii Gn .shbee eee. aeies 21.00 6.09 
Lc. B 
2 BO stccccededeceoewe « GRUPO 2 ccccs eae ‘eee 8 <«6bs6 Aeees ehane. Sane 18.00 
Di SEE coscecenedbagequesenede BMOTTY scceccs 207 Mag. 56 15.00 
SE: SUE: cas sedpesacecnaueves Hamburg ..... 150 Mag. 5S 18.00 
( Mag. 
a ee ee ee Bloomer ...... 1,204 and 880 27.60 22.08 16.65 13.80 11.04 
é. &. 3 
ee Chippewa Falls 9,476 = ..... 48.00 42.00 30.00) 24.00 21.00 - 24.00 
Central Wisconsin, Wis. .......ees - BlackRiverFalls 1,917 Mag. tee ive, caste ‘enue sie a4 ~? °° {ee 
fe ae 
SERGE DOO 6.6 60:0 000450006600068 Hayfield .....-. 56 Mag. 331 27.00 18.00 .§ 18.00! 4.20 
115.00" ..... 
PETONUE, DA,. 6.6 occtonseesoucesves of} AGIAN .ccsccee 1,133 7 27.00 18.00 15.00 .§ 18.008 4.20 
| Kelisworth 536 4 Mag 8S er 
{ Mag | 
Beeuee OE SOME, Bee. ic svvcdccvwcs PUPOEN -cvccnas 994 + and } 36.00 a 21.00 
LC. B 
PE, “HU. on kk cts kbouseeseuds Janesville PGEn | weked 60.00 48.00 30.00 27.00 21.00 27.00 
{ Mag. } 
Eeeene! BOOM, SEO. sieneneseesese Louisville .....240,808 2 and } 28,318 72.00 12.00 30.00 
ic. Be} 
RR a eee 866 Max. 584 30.00 18.00 we) eee 
1 15.00% ..... 
Machens-Wesalton, Mo. ........66- Machens ...... 7. siads 225 26.00 — aw ae : bb ae-9. andes 
ree COUCOE, MMe... ccwcnccevocvs Dodge Center. 957 Mag. 387 27.00 24.00 18.00 15.00 ..... .....§ 18.00 ..... 
: eS re 
Ridgeway ..... 841 ] 
Gilman City .. 637 
| Ndenburg 00 | 
Farmers of Harrison Co., Mo. ..... | Brimson .......... ee err Se aictho Me hkaed: Shee SRaee Sewn 
B.S 
{ Bethany ...... 1,931 J 
Py, OU aivcedeenseeneeasenes Westboro ..... a wares 148 24.00 OS ee 
*Desk sets $3 per year additional. 
"Metallic service. 
*Grounded service. 











New Rate Schedules Approved by Various Public Utility Commissions and Published in “Telephony” During June. 


nections with 26,857. The average reve- 
nue per station was $28.29, and the net 
$4.52. For the last four months the net 
operating revenues were $213,562; gross 
operating income, $166,471; net operating 
income, $132,407, or $945.03 in the loss 
column. 

Application was also made for permis- 
sion to issue $500,000. additional common 
stock. The company, on its incorpora- 
tion in 1909 had an authorized capital 
stock of $2,500,000, half common and half 
preferred. In 1912 it was authorized to 
increase the number of shares of preferred 
stack to 75,000, a special issue with which 
the Bell property in the South Platte was 
purchased. In 1920 the capitalization was 
increased so that it was made up of 
$3,500,000 common, $100,000 preferred and 
$7,500,000 special preferred. There re- 
mains unissued of the common $750,030. 

Frank H. Woods, president of the com- 
pany, says the half million is needed to 
finance extensions, and that in view of the 
prevailing interest rate a higher return 
than 7 per cent will have to be paid to in- 
terest capital. Toll revenue has decreased 
since last December, while expenses are at 
about the same level. There has been no 
material reduction in the larger items the 
company must purchase, and no possibility 
of it in the near future. In view of the 


steady diminution of revenues, a general 


increase in rates will be necessary unless 
conditions improve. 

The company has a funded debt of $1,- 
500,000; a surplus of $525,511, and a de- 
preciation reserve of $1,112,030. 


Oklahoma Utilities Oppose Depre- 
ciation Reserve Fund. 


The proposal of the Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion Commission to require all public serv- 
ice corporations in the state to set aside a 
depreciation reserve fund met with united 
opposition from the owners and managers 
of public utilities, at a hearing before the 
commission on June 21. The commission 
reserved a final decision on the matter 
until later. 

The hearing was on proposed order No. 
168, which if finally approved by the com- 
mission, will compel each utility and 
other public service corporation, to set 
aside a cash fund to cover depreciation of 
its property and prohibit it from paying 
out in excess of 6 per cent dividends until 
this depreciation reserve fund is created. 


The proposed order throws several re- 
strictions around the fund, one of which 
permits the company or corporation to 
borrow not to exceed 60 per cent of the 
cost of any new construction from the 
fund and then fer a period of only three 
years. The utility will be required to de- 


posit, as security for all money borrowed 
from such fund, its own bonds or notes 
bearing interest at not less than 5 per cent 
per annum, the interest to accrue to the 
fund. 

Managers of large and small utilities all 
agreed on the witness stand at the hearing 
that the promulgation of an order, such 
as proposed, would bring financial ruin 
upon some utilities and would work great 
hardships on others, checking financing 
for new developments and holding back 
the growth of the state. 

One fundamental objection to the pro 
posed order was that it departs from th: 
realm of regulation of rates and prac 
tices of public service corporations and 
assumes to regulate the actual handlin; 
and expenditure of funds of the com 
panies, invading the territory of manage 
ment. Attorneys. who argued the matte: 
before the commission, declared that the 
courts have almost universally held thz 
state commissions can regulate the rats 
and service of utilities but cannot subst 
tute state regulations for functions pro; 
erly belonging to the board of directors. 

Utility men are not opposed to a depr 
ciation book account and to being held a 
countable to the commission in connectic 
with rate cases for the disposal of any de- 
preciation allowed by the commission, ‘‘ 
they are permitted to use the money reprc- 
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sented for the best interests of the prop- 
erty and patrons. 

The utility operators expressed them- 
selves as in favor of regulation of their 
rates and matters affecting their service 
to the public but declared unanimously 
that if the corporation commission or any 
other governmental body were given 
power to direct the management of the 
company or to tie up its funds in such a 
manner that they could not be used in the 
business, they weuld be unable to finance 
a single improvement of service or exten- 
sion of property. 

The testimony of John W. Shartel, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Oklahoma Railway Co., the largest 
electric railway system in the state, was 
typical. He testified that his company 
has not been able to declare dividends for 
several years but lias used all its surplus 
and net earnings in taking care of depre- 
ciation of the property and in putting in 
new improvements. 

He declared that if the proposed order 
were put in effect, about $200,000 of the 
funds of his company would be tied up 
where it could not be used, which other- 
wise would be put back into the property 
for improvement of service to the public. 
He also declared that when he went to 
borrow money to build or extend interur- 
bans or improve his city lines, the banker 
would flatly refuse to make the loans. 

Fred W. Herbert, director of the serv- 
ice department of the National Electric 
Light Association, testified that invest- 
ment bankers had told him that they 
would not lend any more for extension of 
Oklahoma utilities if the requirement to 
segregate a cash depreciation reserve fund 
was made effective. 

Witnesses also testified that the 6 per 
cent dividend provision would be con- 
strued to limit returns to that amount and 
would stop the sale of stock to small in- 
vestors and hence deprive many utilities 
of the only means they now have of keep- 
ing up with demarids for more and better 
service. 

Chairman Campbell Russell of the com- 
mission stated that the commission was 
seeking all information possible before is- 
suing a final order. He explained that the 
purpose of the proposed order is to estab- 
lish a guarantee that money provided for 
depreciation will be utilized for that pur- 
pose, and not paid out in dividends, while 
the property is allowed to run down. 

Most of the utility men present declared 
that they now utilize all available funds to 
keep their properties in as near 100 per 
cent condition as possible and do not de- 
sire to be penalized because occasionally 
there may be a poorly managed utility 
that does not do so. 


Lone Rock (Wis.) Telephone Co. 
Raises Switching Rates. 

An increase in switching rates was al- 

lowed the Lone Rock Telephone Co., fur- 
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nishing service to 168 owned and 88 
switched telephones in the vicinity of Lone 
Rock, Muscoda, Avoca, and Spring Green, 
Wis., by the state railroad commission on 
June 20. The switched subscribers are 
on lines owned by seven companies, some 
of which are roadway companies, and 
some of which operate exchanges of their 
own but switch a few subscribers at the 
Lone Rock company’s exchange, thus giv- 
ing to them a two-town service. 
yearly rates follow: 


The new 


Pine Knob Telephone Co.............. 7 
Cee ROE TOR 4 ices ckctsiwenves 7 
Upper Clyde Telephone Co............ 7 
Lower Clyde Telephone Co............ 7 
Davscodn Tereomome Co. ... occccccccss 3 
PGCE, DOE Cie a on sin csccsoccece 3 
West Spring Green Telephone Co...... 3 


The Pine Knob, the Upper Clyde, the 
Lower Clyde, and the Clyde Telephone 
companies are roadway companies whose 
subscribers are connected to the 
Rock company’s exchange only. The lines 
are owned to the city limits by the road- 
way companies and the Lone Rock com- 
pany has built out to that point to meet 
them. 

The Muscoda Telephone Co. subscrib- 
ers are on a line maintained by the Lone 
Rock company, while subscribers of the 
Avoca and West Spring Green Telephone 
companies are on privately-owned lines 
connected to the Lone Rock and to the 
Avoca and Spring Green exchanges. The 
subscribers at Avoca pay #4 per year per 
subscriber for service at Avoca and re- 
ceive Lone Rock service free. 

The commission found the fair value of 
the company’s property for rate-making 
purposes to be $8,500. 


Lone 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

June 25: Application filed by the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. for per- 
mission to exercise franchise rights 
granted it by the city of San Mateo. 

June 27: M. C. and C. W. Langstaff, 
who conduct a telephone exchange in 
Forest Hill, Placer county, granted per- 
mission to file a new rate schedule to in 
part provide funds to meet deficit. The 
commission suggested to the utility that 
it must increase its subscribers in order to 
earn a fair return upon the investment. 

ILLINOIS. 

June 24: Proposed advance in rates 
for the Illinois Telephone Co. of Jack- 
sonville, suspended until November 14, 
pending an investigation by the commis- 
sion as to their reasonableness. The 
towns affected are Jacksonville, Alexan- 
der, Literbury, Murrayville, Woodson, 
Carrollton, Greenfield, White Hall, Pat- 
terson, Hillview, Roodhouse, and Man- 
chester. 

July 6: Hearing at Springfield on ap- 
plication of the Raritan Switchboard & 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase 
rates in Raritan. 

July 7: Hearing at Springfield on ci- 
tation order requiring the Henderson 
County Public Service Co., the Mon- 
mouth Public Service Co., and the 
Stronghurst Telephone Co. to show cause 
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in the matter of inductive interference 
with telephone circuits of the Stronghurst 
company. 

July 7: Hearing at Springfield on 
joint application of the Alexander Coun- 
ty Telephone Co. and the Diswood In- 
dependent Telephone Co. for approval of 
purchase by the Alexander company and 
sale by the Diswood Independent com- 
pany of telephone property at Miller City 
for $1,000. 

July 7: Hearing at Springfield on joint 
application of the Alexander County Tel- 
ephone Co. and Clinton E. Miller, operat- 
ing the Thebes & Cairo Telephone Co. 
for approval of purchase by the Alexan- 
der County company and sale by Mr. Mil- 
ler of the property operated by the 
Thebes & Cairo company in Alexander 
county. 

July 7: Hearing at Springfield on joint 
application of the Alexander County Tel- 
ephone Co. and George Hodges, operat- 
ing the Unity & Olive Branch Telephone 
Co. for approval of purchase by the 
Alexander County company and sale by 
Mr. Hodges of the property of the Unity 
& Olive Branch Telephone Co. in Alex- 
ander county. 

INDIANA, 

June: Petition filed by the Indiana 
sell Telephone Co. for authority to in- 
crease its rates in Indianapolis and An- 
derson. 

June 29: A reduction of 25 cents per 
month on residence and party line rates 
charged by the Carroll Telephone Co 
Delphi, ordered by the commission. 

July 1: Permission to increase rates 
denied the Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of It. Wayne. 

KANSAS. 

May 4: The Edwardsville Telephone 
Co. granted permission to make certain 
changes in its monthly telephone rates at 
Edwardsville as follows: Independent 
line business, $2.50; independent line resi- 
dence, $1.50; party line residence, $1.25; 
tural party residence, $1.10; rural two 
party, $1.50. Lake of the Forest Club 
metallic circuit independent line busi- 
ness, $3; independent line residence, $2.50; 
and two-party line residence, $2. 

May 6: The Sawyer Isabel Telephone 
Co. granted permission to sell its plant 
and property at Sawyer and Isabel to R. 
C. Frantz. 

May 6: Application of R. C. Frantz 
for a certificate of convenience and au- 
thority to transact the business of a tele- 
phone utility in the state granted. 

May 11: Application of the United 
Telephone Co. for a certificate relating 
to a proposed issue of $150,000 of its 7 
per cent preferred capital stock granted 
by the commission. 

May 11: Complaint of rural subscrib- 
ers of the Emporia Telephone Co. located 
at Emporia against the service rendered 
dismissed. 

May 11: The Emporia Telephone Co. 
granted permission to file a new schedule 
of rates for service at Plymouth as fol- 
lows: Where company owns instrument 
and subscriber owns line, $1 per month: 
where subscriber owns instrument and 
line, 75 cents per month. 

May 11: The Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Formoso, authorized to file 
a new schedule of rates as follows: In- 


, of 


dependent line business, $2.25; inde- 
pendent line residence, $1.25; rural party 
residence, $1.25; and desk sets, extra, 


business, 25 cents. 

May 11: In the matter of application 
of the Emporia Telephone Co. to file a 
new schedule of rates for telephone serv- 
ice at Emporia, temporary order of July 
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27, 1920, made permanent by the commis- 
sion as follows: Independent line busi- 
ness, $3.75 per month; two-party line 
business, $2.75 per month; P. B. X. trunk, 
$4 per month; P. B. X stations, $1 per 
month; extension sets, extra, business, $1 
per month; independent line residence, 
$2 per month; four-party line residence, 
$1.50 per month; extension sets, extra, 
residence, 50 cents per month; party line 
rural, company owns all, $1.50 per month; 
party line rural, company owns instru- 
ment, $1 per month; rural switching serv- 
ice, subscriber owns line, 33% cents per 
month; desk sets, extra, business and 
residence, 25 cents per month. 

May 17: The City Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Colony, authorized to sell its 
telephone plant and property to the Ozark 
Township Telephone Co. 

May 17: The Hummer Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. granted permission to sell its 
telephone plant and property at Smith 
Center to the Farmers’ Telephone Co. 

May 17: Application of the Kansas 
City Telephone Co. for a certificate relat- 
ing to a proposed issue of its bonds in 
the amount of $2,000,000 granted. 

May 17: Application of the Ozark 
Township Telephone Co. for a certificate 
relating to the proposed issue of its 
capital stock in the amount of $10,000 
allowed by the commission. 

May 17: The Hamilton Telephone Ex- 
change granted permission to file a new 
schedule of monthly rates for telephone 


service at Hamilton as follows; Inde- 
pendent line business, $2; independent 
line. residence, $1.25; rural switching 


service, 50 cents; and desk sets, extra, 
25 cents. 

May 17: Application of F. E. Henry 
for permission to sell his telephone plant 
and property at Colony to the Ozark 
Township Telephone Co. granted. 

May 17: The Osawatomie Telephone 
Co. granted permission to make certain 
changes in rates for telephone service at 
Osawatomie and Beagle as follows: In- 
dependent line business, $3 per month; 
two-party line business, $2.50 per month; 
independent line residence, $1.60 per 
month; rural party residence, $1.50 per 
month; and rural switching service, 60 
cents per month. 

Independent line rural service in addi- 
tion to the regular schedule rate is 25 
cents per month per telephone for each 
quarter mile or fraction thereof, air-line 
distance between subscribers’ station and 
city limits. 

Beagle: Rural and town party line 
service, $1.50, and party line switching 
service, 75 cents per month. 

May 17: The Emporia Telephone Ex- 
change granted permission to increase ex- 
change rates at Severy as follows: Inde- 
pendent line business, $2.50 per month; 
independent line residence, $1.50 per 
month; rural party residence, $1.25 per 
month; rural. switching service, 50 cents 
per month; and desk sets extra, business 
and residence, 25 cents per month. 

May 17: The Bushton Telephone Co. 
authorized to increase rates at Bushton 
as follows: Independent line business, 
$2.50 per month; independent line resi- 
dence, $1.50 per month; extension sets, 
extra, business, $1 per month; and ex- 
tension sets, extra, residence, 75 cents per 
month. 


May 17: The Altoona Telephone Co., 
of Altoona, authorized to increase its 
monthly rates as follows: Independent 
line business, $2.50; independent line 
residence, $1.40; rural party residence, 
$1.25; desk sets, extra, business and resi- 
dence, 25 cents. 


TELEPHONY 


MASSACHUSETTES. 

July 6: Hearing at Boston on com- 
plaints of expressmen against the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co., al- 
leging that the telephone company has 
been working to direct business to the 
Sampson Express Call Co., a concern 
aiming to help communication between 
business and expressmen. 


Missouri. 

June 22: Petition of R. E. Callaway 
of a committee of subscribers of the 
Hale Telephone Co. of Hale, asking for 
an investigation of the service rendered 
by the company, dismissed, the commis- 
sion having received a letter from Mr. 
Callaway, stating that a compromise has 
been effected. 

June 24: Order issued authorizing 
temporary rates allowed the Farmers Tel- 
ephone Co., of Milan, on May 1, 1920, to 
become the maximum rates to be charged 
effective of July 1. 

June 24: The Sarcoxie Telephone Co., 
of Sarcoxie, authorized to continue in ef- 
fect present schedules of rates for a fur- 
ther period of 13 months, from July 1 to 
August 1, 1922. 

June 24: The Johnson County Home 
Telephone Co., of Warrensburg, author- 
ized to increase rates at its Knobnoster 
and LaMonte exchanges for a temporary 
period of 13 months, from July 1 to Au- 
gust 1, 1922. 

June 25: The North Side Telephone 
Co., of Parkville, authorized to continue 
in effect present schedules of rates for a 
further period of 13 months, from July 
1 to August 1, 1922. 

NEBRASKA. 

June 27: In the matter of the citation 
of the Glenwood Telephone Co., of Blue 
Hill, to show cause why proceedings 
should not be started in court to punish 
respondent for violation of law in in- 
creasing rates without permission of the 
court, set for July 8, ordered that it 
be continued indefinitely. The company 
is making arrangements to sell its ex- 
change at Guide Rock, where rates were 
advanced without authority, to the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

June 28: Application filed by the Bart- 
ley Mutual Telephone Co. for increase in 
rates. 

June 28: Apptication filed by Farmers’ 
Telephone Co. of Dodge county for per- 
mission to make desk set rate. 

July 1: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for permission to continue 
present exchange rates; commission finds 
that no appreciable reductions have been 
made in operating costs and that present 
rates are in themselves inadequate to 
pay a fair return on present investment, 
and orders rates continued in effect un- 
til midnight of December 31, 1921. 

July 1: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for continuance of present schedule 
of exchange rates; commission finds that 
no good reason having been shown by 
protestants why the company should not 
be permitted to collect existing rates for 
exchange service, and orders them con- 
tinued in effect until midnight of Decem- 
ber 31, 1921. 

July 1: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., with Lincoln Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. as intervenor, for authority 
to reduce first zone haul from 12 to 10 
and similar adjoining rate zones accord- 
ingly, to increase spread between station- 
to-station and person-to-person calls from 
25 to 40 per cent, and to increase differ- 
entials on special appointment and mes- 
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senger calls; evidence submitted and case 
taken under advisement for future deci- 
sion. 

July 1: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Comstock Telephone Co. for 
permission to continue existing rate 
schedule ; commission finds that under ex- 
isting schedule of rates the company has 
suffered a deficit in first five months of 
1921, and orders rates continued until 
January 1, 1922. 

July 1: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Arcadia Light & Telephone 
Co. for permission to continue existing 
schedule of rates; commission finds that 
existing rates return more than a rea- 
sonable return on the equity in the prop- 
erty, but that this being the result of an 
economy, it does not desire to penalize; 
ordered that rates be continued in effect 
for a period of 60 days from this date. 

July 1: Application filed by the Great 
Divide Telephone Co. of Dalton, for per- 
mission to issue $5,500 of additional stock 
to take care of bills payable and other 
expenses incurred in building of ex- 
change and equipping it. 


New York. 


July 6: Hearing at Walden on cam- 
plaint of the village of Walden and sub- 


-scribers on the Wallkill exchange against 


the Walden Telephone Co. in re rates for 
telephone service and as to service. 

July 8: Hearing at Rochester on peti- 
tion of the Wayne Telephone Co. for 
permission to increase rates at its Lyons 


exchange. 
OKLAHOMA. 

July: The Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to increase rates 
in Oklahoma City. 

OREGON. 
The Multnomah & Clacka- 


June 18: 


_ mas County Mutual Telephone Co. grant- 


ed authority to increase rates, effective 
July 1. The new system of zone rates, 
which calls for an additional charge for 
each mile of line beyond the three-mile 
limit, will also go into effect. 


7 


AH. 

July 14: Hearing at Cedar City on 
application of the Iron County Telephone 
Co., of Cedar City, for authority to in- 
crease rates. 

WISCONSIN. 

June 24: Order issued authorizing the 
transfer of subscribers of the Hammond 
Telephone Co., of Hammond, to the lines 
of the St. Croix Telephone Co. of St. 
Croix, the commission finding the serv- 
ice of the Hammond company to be very 
inadequate. 

June 24: The Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. authorized to raise rates at its Eau 
Claire exchange. 

June 27: Investigation on motion of 
the commission of the service and prac- 
tices of the Central Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. dismissed. 

July 7: Hearing at Madison on inves- 
tigation on motion of the commission 
of the practices of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. relative to charges for install- 
ing and moving telephones and for 
changes in type of equipment and class 
of service. U-1752. 

July 7: Hearing at Madison on in- 
vestigation on motion of the commissjon 
of the charges made by the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. for switching service fur- 
nished to subscribers on lines having less 


than five subscribers per line. U-2525. 
July 8: Hearing at Madison on com- 
plaint of A. -G. Becker, of Allenton, 


against the Allenton-Kohlsville Telephone 
Co.’ and the Washington County Tele- 
nhone Co. regarding phvsical connection 
between the lines of respondents. U-2474. 




























Biographical and Personal Notes 








Edwin D. Schade, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Johnstown (Pa.) 
Telephone Co. for the past 20 years, and 
who is also general manager and treas- 
urer of the Pittsburgh-Johnstown Long 


Distance Telephone Co., is a_ practical, 

















A Man of Action Rather Than Words Is 
E. D. Schade, Secretary and General 
Manager, Johnstown (Pa.) 
Telephone Co. 


“hard-hitting” business man, a man of ac- 
tion rather than words and one who gets 
results as his record shows. 

Born in Greenville, Pa., some 53 years 
ago, Mr. Schade received his education 
in the public and high schools and also 
the Thiel college of that city. 

He began his career with the 
Express Co., as a driver, and, of course, 


Adams 


as is usual with a man of so much force 
and determination, promotion fol- 
lowed another until he became traveling 
In September, 1900, he resigned 


one 


auditor. 
to accept the position he now holds. 

A man of ideals and vision, his natural 
tendency upon entering the new field of 
endeavor was a constructive one. He im- 
mediately began the rebuilding of the 
plant, which is now &0 per cent under- 
ground, with a common battery system 
and a modern office and exchange build- 
ing. has the largest 
underground area of any city of its size, 
there being 15 miles of subway and 12,600 
stations. During 1903 and 1904 he organ- 
ized the Pittsburgh-Johnstown company 
and built a line between those cities—the 


Johnstown now 


connecting link east and west. 
Mr. Schade has not confined his inter- 
affairs but has for 


ests to local alone, 


many years been active in state and na- 





tional matters. In addition to his duties 
with the Johnstown company, he is a di- 
rector of the United States Independent 
Telephone 


Association, vice-president of 


the Pennsylvania State Telephone & 
Traffic Association, and was vice-presi- 
dent and director of the former Inde- 


pendent Telephone Association of Amer- 
ica. 

In spite of his serious mind and pre- 
“Ed,” as 


he is familiarly known to his associates, 


occupation with larger affairs, 


is a “jolly good fellow,” to which his fra- 
ternity brothers of the B. P. O. E. 
testify, and the offices which he has held 


will 


in the lodge indicate their appreciation 
of him. He is a life the 
Johnstown Lodge No. 175, of which he 


member of 


is now past exalted ruler. 

Like most interesting folks, “Ed” has a 
What is it? Well, he says his 
one hobby is “fishing with Joe Edwards.” 


hobhy. 


So there you are. 

A. R. Roth, of Canton, Ill., has been 
appointed manager of the Lewiston and 
Canton exchanges by the Illinois Bell Co. 
to succeed the late R. E. Jackson. 

G. Underwood, for several years local 
manager of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. at Kenedy, Texas, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the company’s Laredo, 
Texas exchange, succeeding M. C. Brown. 
Mr. Brown suburban district 
manager in the San Antonio district. 

Edward S. Sterrett, of Henry, fill. 
who has been in Florida all winter on a 
protracted vacation has returned to work 
again. He is taking an active part in IIli- 
rois telephone affairs. This was shown 
by his interest and old time energy at a 
meeting of the directors of the Illinois 
Independent Telephone Association. 

J. Harry Gatewood, who recently re- 
signed from the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., St. Paul, Minn., became a 
telephone man because he 
Ohio. 
ai: Ohio boy aspires to—the Presidency 
ot the United States, and being an Inde- 
pendent telephone man. “J. Harry” chose 
the latter, not having been acquainted with 
Harry Daugherty. 

Mr. Gatewood greeted this world on 
August 1, 1878, at Gallipolis, Ohio. While 
growing up and high 
Harry was “foolin’” around a bit with 
telephony. Then the Spanish-American 
War broke out just as he graduated from 
school and he enlisted in the Ist Ohio 
Infantry, for he was young and full of 
native Ohio vigor and yearned for mili- 
Fate took him to Flcrida 
where regiment hung around four 
months, drilling and getting ready for 
war, when peace 

Upon his return from military service, 
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becomes 


was born—in 


There are only two things in life 


attending school, 


action. 
his 


tary 


was signed. 


Mr. Gatewood started in the telephone 
business in earnest by digging’ pole holes 
for the Northern Construction Co., a 


pioneer Independent telephone concern, at 


Portsmouth, Ohio. He was later in 
charge of the toll district at Portsmouth, 
for the United States Telephone Co. 


From this job he went with the Juvenile 
Construction Co., building plants at Xenia 
and Jamestown, Ohio. 

From then until October 1, 
with the Western Ohio Traction 
Lima and the Central 
Telephone at Alliance, Ohio; the Western 
Electric Co., Chicago; and the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. as manager at Stanley and 
Hudson, Wis. 

Mr. Gatewood went with the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at St. Paul 
on October 1, 1912. 
cepartment 


1912, he was 
Co. at 


Dayton; Union 


He was in the plant 
then 
tc the commercial where he helped ease 


for a while went over 


the pains of the automatic cutover in St. 


Paul in 1916. He has been special toll 
representative and district manager for 
the Tri-State company. At the time of 
his resignation, he was engaged in the 
valuation department, where he had 
charge of the valuation of buildings, real 


estate, furniture and fixtures and tools. 


Everybody who has met Harry Gate- 

















J. Harry Gatewood Has Resigned from the 
Tri-State Valuation Dept. at St. Paul, 
Minn., to Engage in Business 
for Himself. 
wood knows him as a genial fellow al- 
has 
the 
him. 


Mason 


ways ready to do a good turn. He 


gone into business for himself and 


friends go with 


Elk 


best wishes of his 


He is married, is an and a 


and sings tenor. 


Earth-Boring Machines and Poles 


Use of Earth-Boring Machine for Digging Holes and Setting Poles Reduces 
farth-Boring Equipment May Be Mounted Upon 
and Easily Removed When Truck’s Use Is Required 


Crew to Three Men 
Motor Truck as Unit 
cost? 


Set 
Reduce our labor 


How much do our post holes 
Can we cut our digging expense? 
more poles per day? 
Keep our entire transmission 


line in better condition? 


charges ? 


These problems, pertaining to post hole 
digging, setting poles, and keeping elec- 
tric transmission and distributing lines in 
repair, loom up in large dimensions to 
every engineer, contractor, and line chief 
who has to meet them on sound, economic 
and engineering levels, 

The present method of transporting in 
a motor truck a crew of eight or ten 
men, with the digging equipment and 
other material required in their work, is 
This is 
when the distance from 


uneconomical in time and labor. 
particularly true 


time required to the absolute minimun,, 
it is claimed. 

The use of this earth-boring machine 
reduces the crew to three men—a chauf- 
feur, an auger operator, and a utility man 
It is easy to realize the tremendous saving 
effected when it is known that the truck 
usually used only for the transporting of 
men and equipment is now utilized as the 
power plant to operate an auger. No 
longer does the truck driver act only as 
a chauffeur, for he is now the operator 
of a time and labor-saving machine. 

There is no lost time in getting a large 
crew started digging. An electric signal 
system between the auger operator and 
truck driver assists in quickly “spotting” 
the and the 


machine, manipulating of 








Earth Boring Machine in Operation Digging’ Hole for Pole—A Six-Foot Hole May Be Dug in 


the station to the “job” is too great to 
permit the truck to return to the statior 
for other work, thus causing it to remain 
idle during the day, and also result in 
the inactivity of the truck driver, who 
ordinarily is not qualified for other work. 

The number of holes a man can dig in 
a day depends first, upon the soil, and 
its character, and then upon the man. 
He may dig from one to six holes a day, 
but two is the usual number. A crew of 
eight men and a motor truck with driver, 
therefore, will average about 16 holes a 
day. This tremendous cost per hole has 
led to the development of a more eco- 
nomical method. 

The Winther earth-boring machine, per 
fected with this particular end in view. 
has not only outclassed the hand-digging 
method, through the elimination of ex- 
cessive labor costs, but also reduces the 
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the Winther Earth-Boring Machine. 


levers starts a keen-cutting auger into the 
ground at the rate of 60 r.p.m. It bores 
a six-foot hole in from one to four min- 
utes, depending upon the character of 
the It digs 20 times faster than a 
single laborer. A derrick attachment sets 
the pole, completing the entire operation 
than 12 minutes. Forty holes 
dug and 40 poles set in a day is not un- 
usual, 


soil. 


in less 


To be at all efficient, an earth-boring 
machine must be flexible. 
tion must permit its being operated at 


Its construc- 


It must be able to bore 
on the side of hills, alongside of ditches, 
close to buildings or other poles as well 
as by the roadside or in open fields. To 
accomplish this, it must be mounted on 
a vehicle with sufficient traction and pow- 
er to consistently transport the machine 
wherever it may be needed. It must go 
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almost any angle. 


through heavy sand and plowed fields 
The Winther four-wheel-drive truck, on 
which the earth-boring machine is mount- 
ed, is one motor truck which, it is said, 
Where short 


compactness is 


surmounts these obstacles. 


turning radius and es- 
sential, and speed not necessary, the ma- 
chine is mounted on a specially con- 


structed caterpillar tractor. For simple 
roadside work on a less extensive scale, 
the machine is mounted on a horse-drawn 
wagon, also specially constructed. 

The Winther earth-boring machine is 
mounted on these vehicles as a complete 
unit. It can be easily removed from the 
truck, thus releasing the truck for gen- 
eral commercial hauling. The speed of 
the truck with such 


is consistent usage, 








From One to Four Minutes With 


as it can travel 15 to 20 miles an hour. 
The power that the auger is 
obtained through a power take-off from 


drives 


truck and trac- 
the motor on the 
From the power 
take-off, the power is transmitted through 
a series of bevel gears to chains which 
rotate the auger shaft. 

The auger is operated by means of 
two levers, one being used for engaging 
and disengaging the auger-driving clutch, 
while the other lever is used for engag- 
ing the vertical feed on the auger shaft. 
Auxiliary levers are provided, however, 
so that the operator may stand beside the 
machine when digging takes place close 
to a building or close to another pole. 

A study of the accompanying illustra- 
tions show the flexibility of this machine, 
and its stability to spot holes in difficult 


the transmission of the 
and 
horse-drawn 


tor, direct from 


vehicle. 
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scen 


Phese 


show how the machine is operated from 


places will be readily also 
the rear, showing the relative position of 
the truck chassis, the auger, and the po 
sition of the operator. 

The power is regulated by the driver, 
while the boring machine is controlled by 
the auger man. Digging is accomplished 
Kirst. by 


the auger, and driving it into the ground 


by four operations: revolving 


by the power feed; second, stopping the 
auger when the spirals are filled with dirt; 
third, auger by the power 
feed; fourth, spinning the auger at high 


raising the 


speed, thus removing the dirt by centri 
fugal force 

The auger has 20-inch ground clearance 
when the 


tower is perpendicular, which 


is ample clearance in moving to a new 
location. The power may be easily tilted, 
however, to afford greater clearance when 
hecessary 

The turntable Construction permits bor 
side or at the rear of the 
turntable 


ing at either 
truck, the 


hand lever connected to the gearing. The 


being rotated by a 


tower may be tilted to bore at an angle 
to overcome hillside conditions, being ad 
justable to 45 from the 
This 


feature is particularly applicable for dig- 


degs. outward 


center line, and 15 degs. inward 
ging anchor holes, which can be accom 


plished with the greatest facility 

The machine will bore hgles 24 inches 
in diameter and 6 feet in depth, but 
smaller augers may be used, and special 


auger towers can be furnished for dig 
ging up to a depth of ten feet. 

A particularly desirable feature of this 
machine, which has proved to be a tre- 
mendous saving in time and labor costs, 
is its ability to set poles with cross arms 
in place, upon completion of 


operation. 


the digging 
This is accomplished 
derrick of wish-bone type, and a 
with 100 feet of cable supplied. This ad- 
ditional equipment is capable of handling 
poles up to 


by a 
winch 


55 feet in length. A _ special 
derrick, easily installed, can be furnished 
for handling poles up to 35 feet in length 
its advantage being greater compactness, 
faster operation, and 
trolled. 

In addition to the 


more casily con- 


many advantages 
this machine has in construction work, it 
can also be used most effectively in main- 
tenance service. 
In reducing the maintenance 
work, the Winther earth-boring machine 
performs another important function. By 
means of the winch and derrick, old poles 
may be extracted quickly. 


costs in 


The cable from 
the winch is swung over the auger tower 
and attached to the part of the 
The auger shaft is then rotated 
downward against a plank, angle iron or 
ther solid 


lower 
pole. 


base, thus raising the rear 
nd of the truck—and the pole at the 
ame time. The auger is then raised, the 
lack cable taken upon the winch, and the 
peration repeated until the pole is en- 
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from its upright positon 
held stationary in mid 


band 


tirely removed 


A pole can be 


air by means of a brake on the 


winch. 


That these machines are a_ profitable 





Holes May Be Dug in Difficult Places With the Earth-Boring 


investment to their owners is proved by 
Winther Me- 


Kenosha, Wis., will gladly 


actual statistics, which the 
tor Truck Co., 
furnish. 
There are cases on record where this 
machine has set 
This, of 
covering a short 


15 poles in 30) minutes 
course, iS an operating record 
duration of time. No 
such speed could be maintained long. In 
Winther com- 
Directory of the 
Telephone Industry the word 
used 


the advertisement of the 
pany in TrELEPHONY’s 
four” was 
instead of “more” in referring to 
the number of poles which can be set hy 
use of this equipment. 


Buenos Aires to H»ve Automatic 
Telephone System. 

The United River Plate Telephone Co., 

which operates 

number of the 


telephone systems in a 


principal cities of the 
Argentine with an 


extensive long distance system, has under 


Republic, together 


taken a program of converting its Buenos 
Aires network to automatic operation. 
This company has had considerable ex 
perience with automatic equipment, hav 
ing installed this type of apparatus in the 
city of Cordoba in 1913, and in Rosario 
in 1915, 


the automatic system at these points, the 


In view of the record made by 


have 
decided to extend it to Buenos Aires, and 


company’s officials and engineers 
have placed orders for an initial equip- 
ment of 7,500 lines, designed so that it 
will gradually displace the entire manual 
system in that network and 
whole 35,000 lines. 


serve the 
During the period of 
automatic and manual 


exchanges will be interconnected so as to 


conversion, the 


give a unified service to all subscribers. 
This contract is being handled by the 





International Automatic ‘Telephone Co 


Ltd., of London, and the equipment will 
be manufactured at the Liverpool tactory 
of the Automat Pelephone Mig. Co.,, 
Ltd., which operates under the Strowger 


Machine. 


patents of the Automatic Electric Co., of 
( hicago 


In addition to this program, the United 


Kiver Plate Company has placed order 

for a 700-line extension to the Cordola 
exchange. This was equipped with 1,500 
lines in 1913, and has since been increased 
to 2A0O lines. The addition on ordet 


will bring the number of lines installec 


up to 3,100. An extension of 200 lines t 


the Iriondo office (a part ol the net- 
work) has also been ordered. 
For the past two years the program of 


America has 
attention in the tele 


automatic development in 
held the center of 
phone world, but it is probably true tiat 
relative to the size of the systems involved 
there are several other 
them the 


countries, 
Argentine Republic , 


among 
which are 
progressing just a 


rapidly toward the 


general adoption of mechanical opera 


tion 
As a result, during the past few months 
Te lephone 


Co., Ltd., of London, has been called upon 


the International Automat 
to handle a number of contracts of con 


siderable magnitude, and although its 


manufacturing branch—the Automati 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., of 


has been substantially 


Telephone Liverpool 
increased and i 
still being expanded, the output of equip 
ment of the Strowger type is 


1922. 


reported 
as absorbed well into 


Change in Name of Products Corp. 
of Maywood, IIl. 

The Ever-Hot 

name of the firm formerly known as the 

Products Corp., of Maywood, Ill. This 


company has become quite well known in 


Mfg. Co. is the new 


the telephone field as the manufacturer of 


the Ever-Hot soldering iron and torch 





Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 
Incorporations. 


Bussey. Iowa.—The Bussey Mutual Tel- 
ephone Co. has been incorporated with 
$9,000 capital stock. Its incorporators are 
John Moore, president; W. H. Lowman, 
secretary and treasurer; M. H. Duffy. 
John Merryman and C. D. Elliott, direc- 
tors. 

STANLEY, N. Y.—The Seneca-Gorham 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital stock by T. B. Wilson, T. 
E. Hickey and J. J. Lee. 

Benp, Ore.—The Horse Ridge Tele- 
phone Co., capitalized at $3,000, has filed 
articles of incorporation. The incorpora- 
tors are Seth Stookey, J. B. Miller, Otto 
Olson and S. Christoferson. 


Garretson, S. Dax.—The Severdrup 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated with 
$2,000 capital stock by Dennis McBride, 
Bert Bucher and George Gardner, all of 
Garretson. 

Wuite Butte, S. Dax.—The Airline 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital stock by John Ditmer, Fred 
Pratt and B. Brownfield, all of White 
Butte. 

FREDONIA, TExAS—The Perry Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with $6,- 
000 capital stock by J. R. Perry, Sr., J. R. 
Perry, Jr., and Mrs. J. R. Perry, Jr. 

Construction. 

Littte Rock, ArK.—Plans are being 
made by the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for expending a total of $13,900 on 
general improvements to its plant. These 
improvements will include the enlargement 
and improvement of the company’s ex- 
change building, more commodious rest 
rooms and additional switchboard facili- 
ties. In addition to the extensive improve- 
ments on the exchange and equipment, the 
company contemplates expending $40,000 
for outside equipment, including poles, 
cables, etc. 

Trenton, N. J—The Delaware & At- 
lantic Telephone Co. contemplates expend- 
ing approximately $94,000 for replacement 
of the present aerial and underground 
cables and numerous extensions. In all, it 
is estimated that more than 200 miles of 
toll and exchange lines will be rebuilt and 
nearly 2,00 new poles reset. 

Sipney, Oxn10o.—A new telephone ex- 
change building will be constructed by the 
Sidney Telephone Co. in the near future. 
The building will be built of terra cotta, 
two stories high and 30x40 feet in size. 
New equipment of the latest design will be 
installed. 

Crescent, Oxita.—The Crescent Tele- 
phone Co. is planning on rebuilding its 
entire plant and putting in underground 
cable in the business district. 

Guymon, Oxia.—The Guymon & Hans- 
ford Telephone Co. is making improve- 
ments costing $10,000, including rebuilding 
of underground cable and installation of a 
new switchboard. 

Skiatook, Oxita—The Skiatook and 
Sperry Telephone companies recently put 
in 2,500 feet of new cable and have 1,700 
more feet ordered. They have also in- 
stalled a number of new telephones. 

Brevarp, N. C—On April 1 the Citizens 
Telephone Co. assumed charge of the 


property of the Brevard Telephone Co. 
The new company will operate under the 
name of the old company until improve- 
ments to the system have been completed. 


Financial. 


CLayton, N. Y.—The Thousand Island 
Telephone Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $9,500 to $75,000. The par 
value of the shares will still remain at 
$50. The papers are signed by W. H. 
Consaul, David C. Cox, James H. Ham- 
mond, William E. McDonnell, Fred S. 
Rodenhurst, Charles U. Putnam, Carol H. 
VanDenburg, and William B. Woodbury, 
stockholders. 

Jewett, N. Y.—The Catskill Mountain 
Telephone Co. has increased its capital 


' stock from $30,000 to $100,000. 


LowviL_e, N. Y.—The Black River Tel- 
ephone Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $500,000 to $1,100,000. 

New York, N. Y.—The New York Tel- 
ephone Co. has increased its authorized 
capital from $200,000,000 to $250,000,000. 

KENTON, Ou10.—The Kenton Telephone 
Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$175,000 to $225,000. 

Elections. 

Harvyarp, Itt.—The election of two new 
directors and the re-election of all the old 
officers took place at the annual meeting 
of the Harvard Telephone Co. held re- 
cently. H. D. Crumb was re-elected presi- 
dent, James Lake vice-president, F. F. 
Axtell secretary-treasurer, and G. A. Al- 
lendorf manager. E. L. Church and John 
Phalen were elected directors. 

Maguon, Itt.—The newly-elected offi- 
cers of the Maquon Telephone Co. are 
Frank Bigelow, president; John Smith, 
vice-president; Frank Booth, secretary; 
and Geo. Essex, treasurer. 

Wawaka, Inp.—The annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co. held recently resulted in 
the election of officers as follows: Pres- 
ident, Edward Ressler; treasurer, Raymer 
Swank; A. Howard Smith, Clyde Stiffner, 
Lloyd Gerver and Charles Jourdan, direc- 
tors. 

HARRISBURG, Pa—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Cumberland Valley Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania held recently, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: William 
J. Lescure, president; John C. Motter, 
vice-president; O. K. Kines, secretary- 
treasurer; and Cameron L. Baer, general 
manager. The following board of direc- 
tors was named: William J. Lescure, 
John C. Motter, W. Grant Rauch, C. L. 
Long, Frank A. Zimmerman, W. E. Wel- 
ler, James K. Trimble, S. W. Foulkes, 
and A. E. Pendergast. 

New Castie, Pa—The New Castle 
Telephone Co., the recently revived Union 
Telephone Co., has begun operations and 
recently elected the following officers: 
Jos S. Rice, president; Scott Paisley, 
secretary; and Ed. E. Marshall, treas- 
urer. The officers, together with George 
Greer, George McKenzie, Sam Broida, 
E. J. O’Brien, E. O. Haun, and S. P. 
Penberthy, make up the board of direc- 
tors. 

Enoseurc Farts, Vtr—The Central 
Telephone Co., serving 1,106 subscrib- 
ers, held its annual meeting recently and 
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elected O. Merrill, president; G. H. 
Branch, vice-president; H. E. Wright, 
secretary; J. K. Perley, treasurer, C. L. 
Ovitt, general manager; and I. B. Bixby, 
superintendent. 

Essex, Vt.—The annual meeting of the 
Northern Telephone Co., serving 1,468 
subscribers, was held recently and the fol- 
lowing officers elected: O. Merrill, presi- 
dent; H. A. Puffer, vice-president; C. 
L. Ovitt, secretary and general manager; 
J. Kent Perley, treasurer; and F. H. 
Ovitt, superintendent. 

Luray, VA.—Officers of the Page Coun- 
ty Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. were 
elected recently and N. H. Clark was 
elected president; H. J. Good, vice-presi- 
dent-; D. W. Strickler, secretary-treasurer 
and manager for the third term. Jos. A. 
Huffman, S. H. Spitler, C. E. Graves, Geo. 
W. Strole, J. M. Miller, and W. E. Burner 
were elected directors. The Page County 
company operates approximately 1,000 
telephones and about 110 party line tele- 
phones. 

Miscellaneous. 


Kiowa, Kans.—The Kiowa Telephone 
Co. has been sold and is now known as 
the Kiowa Co-operative Telephone Co. E. 
E. Watson is the new manager. 

Contoocook, Mass.—The Contoocook 
Valley Telephone Co. has been purchased 
by Loren F. B&arton, of Concord, who for 
18 years has been connected with the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. The 
Contoocook company has been managed 
for 33 years by George W. Lincoln, who 
is retiring from active business. 

Rep Lake Fatis, Minn.—The Red 
Lake Falls Telephone Co. has changed 
hands, the new owner being E. F. 
Wheeler. 

Sapron, Oxita.—The new manager of 
the Driftwood Telephone Co. is O. O. 
Snedigar. 

Lyncusurc, Va.—C. P. Waugh, R. P. 
Caldwell, and G. B. Early have «purchased 
the interests of the Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co. and will assume 
control immediately. 

Wettspurc, W. Va—The Wellsburg 
Home Telephone Co. has been purchased 
by Dr. W. E. Pembleton, under whose 
supervision the company has been operat- 
ing for several months. 








ADLETS 
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CENTRAL BATTERY SERVICE 
for your Magneto Exchange 


without discarding your present equipment. Big 
savings and better service. Write for data. 


R. & R. Telephone Equipment Co. 
TUSCOLA, ILLINOIS 


Star Expansion Bolts 


Where Safety is concerned 
the Best is none too good. 


147-9 Cedar St. 700 E. 3rd St. 120 West Lake St. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES, CAL. CHICAGO 























